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NEWS OF 


HE reporters for British newspapers who set out to 
represent the Communist youth festival at Berlin as 
a damp squib have had to change their story as the 
week has gone on. This carefully organised rally is 
not really funny at all. Europe, and especially Germany, 
has seen enough of the effect of insistent propaganda, par- 
ticularly when it is directed at those who are young and 
impressionable, to know that it does not break down either 
through external ridicule or its own internal inconsistencies 
and absurdities. There is obviously plenty that is incon- 
sistent and absurd about the Berlin rally. It is enough, for 
anyone who stops to think, that propaganda of this degree of 
intensity can only be made to work in an enclosed space, with 
the aid of coloured shirts and continuous entertainment, and 
without contact with the day-to-day reality of life in Eastern 
Europe. But it is not the intention of the sponsors that the 
boys and girls attending the rally shall stop to think. For them 
the trip to Berlin must be a great adventure ; there must be 
plenty of excitement ; and for those who feel like exploring in 
the direction of West Berlin, or who might feel inclined to laugh 
at the curious pictures of their own countries presented in the 
various “national” exhibitions, just a slight threat from Big 
Brother, who will still be with them when they go home, will 
probably be enough. Perhaps it does not matter where children 
from, say, Britain or Canada are concerned, though the adven- 
tures which some of them have had in getting to Berlin will no 
doubt increase their sense of self-sacrifice, and it is difficult to 
imagine any who are already Communists changing their minds 
as a result of the Berlin celebrations. But the main targets for 
Communist propaganda are without doubt Germans, who have 
been exposed to the blandishments of Hitler Youth organisers 
in the past and are exposed to a particularly clear Communist 
threat in the present. For that reason alone the Berlin rally 
must be taken seriously and the fullest possible measures taken 
to counteract its evil effect. ' 


Egypt in the Dock 

The United States has now joined Britain and France in sub- 
mitting to the Security Council proposals for bringing to an end 
the interruption to which shipping passing through the Suez 
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Canal has been subjected in recent months at the hands of the 
Egyptian authorities. Many other interested countries have 
already protested independently in Cairo, and there can be no 
doubt that the weight of world opinion will be decisively 
expressed against Egyptian behaviour. What happens next? It 
is always one thing to pass a resolution in the Security Council 
and another thing to see that it is carried out. The Egyptian 
Government is probably not anxious to be in the wrong with 
world opinion, largely because it appreciates the value of foreign 
sympathy should the dispute with Britain become more acute in 
the near future. But among the vocal sections of Egyptian public 
opinion the goodwill of foreign Powers is very much a secondary 
consideration compared with the vendetta against Israel and 
Britain. There are certain now to be more voices raised in 
favour of nationalising the Suez Canal. The fact that this would 
be a breach of international obligations will not worry the poli- 
ticians or newspapers of Cairo ; after all, the present restrictive 
measures in the Canal are contrary to international law, and the 
abrogation of the 1936 treaty with Britain, to which the Egyptian 
Foreign Minister has now definitely committed his Government, 
is contrary to the letter as well as to the spirit of that treaty. All 
this opens gloomy prospects for the British Government. No 
satisfaction can be derived from seeing Egypt arraigned before 
the United Nations, for our policy is still not to exchange recrimi- 
nations in public but to reach agreement in private. If the 
Egyptians are determined to give up working for an agreement, 
there is nothing that we can do except stand on our rights under 
the 1936 treaty and hope that, by some means or other, wiser 
counsels will eventually prevail in Cairo, 


Sincerity in Korea 


Some of the subtler questions of Chinese philosophy are said 
to be concerned with the meaning of the word “ sincerity.” The 
negotiators at Kaesong have shown that the fringe of such 
questions may be touched even within the grim code of what is 
known as “ military courtesy.” Last Sunday General Ridgway 
accused the Communists of violating the neutrality of the 
Kaesong area by allowing a company of armed infantry into it. 
The Communists admitted the accusation. The General required 
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174 THE SPECTATOR, 
them to promise that it would not happen again. They promised. 
But General Ridgway was not satisfied. He asked for a further 
undertaking that the guarantees of neutralisation of the Kaesong 
area will be completely complied with in future. In other words 
he was not only concerned with what the Communists said, but 
also with the way they said it. Was the General going in for too 
much refinement? Quite possibly he was not. There has been 
something much too glib about the way in which the North 
Koreans and Chinese have apologised for their violations (which 
they airily refer to as minor) of the neutrality zone, and then 
proceeded to do the same thing again. The sincerity of disputants 
who claim to have abandoned the old-fashioned and bourgeois 
idea of “face” and at the same time assiduously build up a 
myth that the United Nations forces have taken a beating and 
are suing for quarter is imperfect to say the least. In these 
circumstances—circumstances in which there is no assurance that 
the Communists mean what they say—it is hardly surprising that 
talks have been suspended. It is still less surprising that the 
United Nations have refused to undertake to abandon their 
present defensive positions north of the 38th parallel, and it is 
most unlikely that they ever will abandon them until the sincerity 
of the North Korean and Chinese negotiators is assured. That 
may take time. But since the alternative’ is a return to the 
arbitrament of war it will probably be worth waiting for. 


Words Over Kashmir 


Just what good did Mr. Nehru and Mr. Liaquat Ali Khan 
think they were doing by their exchange of discourtesies last 
week-end? Is it a proper occupation for two Dominion Prime 
Ministers, both of whom protest—with obvious truth and con- 
viction—that they do not want war, to make speeches full of 
fighting words and to recite in public differences of opinion over 
the Kashmir question at a time when the United Nations 
mediator, Dr. Graham, is trying to work out a mutually satis- 
factory solution to that dispute? The determination of the 
Indian Government to behave as if Kashmir were indisputably 
part of India and the justifiable impatience of the Pakistan 
Government with this stubborn denial of the existence of an 
important question are both familiar. There is no need to harp 
on them. Nor is there any need to haggle over the exact signifi- 
cance of the troop movements which have undoubtedly taken 
place in the neighbourhood of the frontier, when the whole world 
is willing to accept the assurances of the parties that these move- 
ments are not aggressive. The main danger to peace arises not 
from troop movements but from the communal tension which 
puts 40 million Moslems in India and 12 million Hindus in 
Pakistan in fear of their lives and has already led many thousands 
of Hindus from Eastern Pakistan to seek safety in East Bengal. 
It is the business of responsible statesmen to allay these fears— 
not to make them worse. Both Prime Ministers might well take 
a leaf from the book of President Prasad, who, in opening the 
new session of the Indian Parliament, put the main weight not on 
the differences between the two Dominions, but on their common 
interests. They then might come to see that the most immediate 
of those interests lies in the achievement, with Dr. Graham’s aid, 
of a stable settlement in Kashmir—even if that involves real 
sacrifices on both sides. 


The Duke at Edinburgh 


The Presidential address delivered by the Duke of Edinburgh 
at the opening session of the British Association on Wednesday 
calls for, and will certainly receive, considered study. As a 
revelation of the qualities of the future Prince Consort it has a 
personal importance of no mean order. But it was as an intelli- 
gent and open-minded layman that Prince Philip was surveying 
British scientists and their work on Wednesday. His roll-call of 
the great names of the past was impressive, and lent force to the 
reminder how often the work of pioneers in this country was 
carried to final fruition elsewhere. The great dye industry in 
Germany might have been cited as a case in point. There is a 
sense in which this is not to be regretted. It is arguable that, as the 
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Duke suggested, great inventions and discoveries, so far as the 
clearly benefit mankind, should be made available to all mac 
kind, as new discoveries in the field of medicine now habitually 
are. But there is still room for criticism when British industry 
or the British national services, fail to exploit the achievements 
of British scientists and leave other countries to profit by them 
first. It is just fifty years since King George V returned from 
a tour of the Empire with the injunction, “ Wake up, England,” 
That note was inherent in Prince Philip’s modest but most com- 
petent address, which gave evidence of serious and productive 
thought, culminating in definite but non-dogmatic conviction. 
The Duke is clearly qualified to play a notable part in British 
public life. 


The Doctor’s Due 


The Minister of Health, who is wisely showing himself more 
pliable than his predecessor, is well-advised to meet the demand 
of the General Medical Services Committee to accept arbitration 
on the size of the general pool from which general practitioners 
draw their remuneration, and at the same time to set up a 
working-party (the new jargon for committee) to consider the 
allied, but separate, question of the basis of distribution of the 
contents of the pool—e.g. how the unfairness of a per capita 
basis in the case of doctors, particularly rural doctors, with small 
lists of patients, can be obviated. The arbitration decision. which 
is the more important of the two, is substantially identical with 
what was proposed by the conference of county medical com- 
mittees last month. The request, backed by an unequivocal threat 
of a withdrawal from the Health Service altogether, was for 
independent arbitration on the size of the pool, full account being 
taken of the Spens Committee recommendations on scales of 
payments and the change in the value of money since the Spens 
Report was issued. All this the Minister (and the Secretary of 
State for Scotland) has conceded, coupled with the reasonable 
stipulations that the adjudicator’s finding shall be accepted by 
both sides, and that its implementation be conditional on an 
agreement being reached on a new plan for the distribution of 
the pool. The National Health Service Act has only been in 
operation for three years and the necessity for some modification 
of its provisions after an experimental period was always 
recognised. If the General Medical Services Committee next 
week accepts the Minister’s proposals, as it is reasonable to 
assume, considerable and intelligible tension between the Ministry 
and the profession is likely to be eased. 

Nip in the Air 

The first keen nip of winter is in the air. Mr Noel Baker's 
announcement at a Press conference on Tuesday that the domestic 
ration of coke and anthracite is to be at a maximum of thirty 
hundredweight per household for the period between August 
and April follows hard on thé warning of more frequent winter 
power-cuts. The new coke ration is smaller than it was 
when rationing ended, and there is no certainty that it will 
be met.’ This new expedient can make no claims to be counted 
as rationing in any accepted sense of the word ; it is simply a 
measure of restriction directed at one unorganised section of the 
population. It is true that there has been a sharp rise in the 
demand for coke by domestic consumers during the past three 
months, but Mr Noel Baker was unable to say how much this 
was due to the Government’s own exhortation that stocks should 
wherever possible be built up during the summer. At any rate 
the total amount involved is no justification for the hasty new 
plan. “Plan” is, of course, entirely the wrong word to use in 
this context. The Government must have Known more than a 
year ago that the need to rearm, to export, and to cope with the 
ever-expanding domestic demand for fuel and power of every 
description would require a comprehensive scheme for allocating 
our resources. Coal is, in fact, the basic commodity round which 
all industrial planning must revolve ; our supplies of it cannot 
be treated like the bacon ration. to be trimmed every few months 
according to the exigencies of the moment. 
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THE SPECTATOR, 


WRONG WAYS 


OT for the first time in recent history, the soundest 
comment on an event of importance in the international 
field has come from Mr. Lester Pearson, the Canadian 
Minister for External Affairs. Referring to the letter of Mr. 
Shvernik, President of the Praesidium of the Soviet Union, 
with its proposal for a new Five Power Pact, Mr. Pearson 
expressed doubt whether anything had happened to change the 
situation since such a pact was last discussed, but held that the 
Russian proposal should be examined, even though emphasis 
on a desire for peace was a regular feature of Russian tactics. 
That is in full consonance with Mr. Eden’s counsel at Denver on 
Monday (before the Shvernik letter was published) that when 
friendly words and gestures were forthcoming from Moscow we 
should not rebuff them but test them out. Contrast with that 
the summary and contemptuous dismissal of the Russian letter 
by the State Department at Washington as “a propaganda 
trap,” and the less discourteous but not substantially different 
comments emanating from Whitehall. It is not a question 
primarily of whether the Russian letter is in fact propaganda—it 
would be hard to point to any document emanating from Moscow 
since 1917 that is not—but whether it is necessary, or rational, 
to play straight into Russia’s hands and give her propaganda, 
such as it is, double force. Consider the effect on the so-called 
Peace Rally in East Berlin of the capital Communist speakers 
can make of the indisposition of the United States, and to a lesser 
extent Britain, to so much as consider the “ peace proposals ” 
put forward officially by the Soviet Union. In their fundamental 
estimate of the value of the proposals the Anglo-Saxon Powers 
may well be right. But the ineptitude of their declarations is one 
more demonstration of their disturbing incapacity to meet Russia 
on anything approaching equal terms in a field she has cultivated 
assiduously for thirty years. 
et, as Mr. Pearson suggests, a moment be devoted to examina- 
tion of the Shvernik letter. Its genesis is not irrelevant. On 
July 7th President Truman sent to Mr. Shvernik, together with a 
cordial covering letter of his own, the resolution of Congress in 
which the friendship of the American people for the people of 
the Soviet Union was affirmed and the desire of the American 
Govern...ent to do everything calculated to bring about a just 
and lasting peace expressed. The preparation of the Russian 
reply has taken exactly a month. In the interval no effect 
appears to have been given to Mr. Truman’s request that the 
Congress resolution might be brought to the knowledge of the 
Russian people, though it appears that that step has now been 
taken simultaneously with the publication of the Shvernik letter. 
There is some small gain in that, for it achieves through official 
Soviet agency what the * America has been trying to 
achieve for the past month < adcasting the Congress resolu- 
tion in Russian to Russia. As for Mr. Shvernik’s letter, it 
reciprocates, for what that may be worth, the sentiments 
expressed in Mr. Truman’s, and proceeds to propose the con- 
clusion of a pact of peace between the Five Great Powers. That 
is dismissed in Washington and Whitehall as both superfluous 
and undesirable, as duplicating the purpose of the machinery 
of the United Nations. Such a rejoinder is logical enough, but 
itis a little too facile. After all, pacts outside the framework of 
the United Nations Charter but duplicating its objects are not 
unknown. There is one styled the North Atlantic Treaty, as 
Moscow controversialists are not likely to fail to observe. The 
Soviet proposal is not to be disposed of on that ground. 
It is useful in such cases to start from whatever agreement is 
Known to exist, and then consider the divergencies and what 
can be done about them. What was, and presumably still is, 
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common ground is the desire for a meeting of the Foreiga 
Ministers of the four (not five) Great Powers, with a view to 
resolving the differences between them. That was proposed by 
the Soviet Government as long ago as last November and 
accepted by the Western Governments provided an agenda could 
be agreed on, as it plainly could have been if the junior Ministers 
to whom the task was entrusted had not been so fettered by 
personal limitations or by their official instructions as to make 
their conference a humiliating fiasco. Yet after it all the British 
Government declared itself still ready for a Four Power Con- 
ference, apparently with a minimum of agenda, and that presum- 
ably remains the position today. But between a Four Power 
conference and a Five Power Pact, in which Communist China 
would be a participant, there is a wide gulf, too wide manifestly 
to be bridged at this moment. But whether it is wise to dismiss 
the idea out of hand may well be questioned. Clumsy or short- 
sighted diplomacy could easily drive China finally into Russia’s 
arms, the one result which statesmanship should be strenuous 
to avoid. The permanent ostracism of China by the Western 
Powers is not to be contemplated. There can be no hope of 
peace in Asia till, under a Government of whatever colour, 
China holds the place to which so great and numerous a nation 
is entitled in the United Nations organisation. She plainly cannot 
be admitted—her admission cannot be so much as considered 
—while her troops, under the guise of volunteers, are actually 
in arms against the United Nations. But Western statesmen, 
if they deserve that name, will not limit their vision to events 
so immediate as to be discernible even to the’ myopic. 

What, then, should be the answer to the proposal for a Five 
Power Pact ? The proposal, of course, is in itself a transparent 
enough attempt—so transparent that its authors can never have 
supposed it would impose on anyone—to secure general recogni- 
tion of Communist China. That is out of the question at present. 
So, a fortiori, is the Five Power Pact suggested. But discussions 
with China are not. Discussions have in fact been taking place 
for a month now at Kaesong, and, preliminary and technical 
though they are, they have always been regarded as the first 
step towards not only a permanent settlement in Korea but a 
general understanding with China. That is a development which 
Russia has it very much in her power to help or hinder. Her 
intentions in that respect have not been fully revealed, but one 
fact is incontestable, that it is to Russian initiative, voiced by Mr. 
Malik, that the opening of cease-fire talks in Korea is due. On 
Russia’s motives there is room for infinite speculation, but her 
action, however prompted, combined with Mr. Shvernik’s letter, 
does seem to open the way for some slight progress in the right 
direction. Mr. Shvernik and the Praesidium of the Soviet Union 
want a Five Power Pact to include China. The Western Powers 
want an understanding with China. That must be preceded 
by discussions with China, and they in turn by the conclusion of 
a durable peace in Korea. It is along these lines that Mr. 
Truman, it may be hoped, will pursue his correspondence with 
Mr. Shvernik—for it would be a great pity to leave the inter- 
change where it is. 

If it be asked what prospect there is of any substantial relaxa- 
tions of international tension, the answer can provide small 
ground for optimism. There are, it is true, various signs that the 
Kremlin prefers the idea of a propaganda war, in which she is 
considerably more adept than her opponents, to a military wat 
in which her ultimate defeat would be more than probable. And 
there have been one or two minor indications—the Truman- 
Shvernik interchange was one, the publication of Mr. Morrison's 


article in Pravda another—that the barred and bolted door is 
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being opened half an inch. But little enough can be built on 
that. The replies given by Mr. Malik to the English Friends 
who visited Moscow last month were not as a whole encourag- 
ing. The Deputy Foreign Minister, in the face of official speeches 
and Notes vilifying every non-Communist nation perpetually, 
assured his questioners that the Soviet Union did not conduct 
hostile propaganda against other countries. Asked about inter- 
course between Russia and foreign countries, he stated that 2,134 
persons (out of, say, 2,000 million) from foreign countries had 
visited Russia last year, and 1,893 Russians (out of, say, 200 
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million) had gone on delegations to other countries. As to dis. 
armament, he could do no more than repeat the proposal of a 
reduction of a third in the forces of all countries—a third of the 
forces of an over-armed Russia and a third of the forces of 
almost totally disarmed Western countries. All this is depressing, 
and much more could be added to it. But it provides no reason 
for characterising Russian communications as “a propaganda 
trap,” or for abandoning a persistent and tireless search for 
bases of understanding. “Examine,” says Mr. Lester Pearson, 
“ Test,” says Mr. Eden. Both of them speak like statesmen, - 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


HAVE always been interested in academic institutions which 

grant diplomas and degrees of various kinds to persons who 

crave for such things and succeed in satisfying the usually not 
very exacting demands of the examiners. It consequently gives 
me pleasure to learn for the first time of the existence of the 
“Nazarene College and the College of Spiritual Science and 
School of Psychology and Psychotherapy (1942-1950),” the Prin- 
cipal of which is the Rev. Dr. Charles D. Boltwood, D.D., D.Sc., 
Ps.D., Ms.D., Fellow of the Emerson University Research 
Council and Professor of the College of the Ned. Genootschap 
Voor Toegapaste Psychologie. The institution is abundantly 
chartered. The College of Spiritual Science was founded on 
May Sth, 1942, by Charles Dennis Boltwood, Vice-President of 
the Universal Group of Institutions, and “ the authority invested 
in the Memorandum of Association of the Incorporated, 
Registered No. 35902, was used to provide its first Charter.” 
Charter No. 2 was granted in 1950 by the International Academy, 
an organisation far from unfamiliar to readers of this column, 
and, such virtue is there in trinity, and so inadequate is duality, 
that as recently as May Ist, 1951, “the Archbishop, the Rev. 
William Hall, D.D., LL.D., of the Free Protestant Episcopal 
Church of England,” obligingly came along with a third Charter. 
And there may be more by this time, for all I know, for the 
Rev. Dr. Boltwood is evidently of those whom unchartered free- 
dom tires. But of all this, and the degrees you may win and the 
gowns and hoods you may wear, more anon. 

7. * . * 

I see that remarks I made about U.N.E.S.C.O. salaries 
have evoked some comment in the correspondence columns of 
the Spectator. In particular, the point—a quite arguable one— 
is made that since the headquarters of the United Nations are in 
America all salaries both of the central organisation itself and 
of subsidiary organs like U.N.E.S.C.O. (whose headquarters is 
in Paris) or the Food and Agriculture Organisation (headquarters 
Rome) should be paid on the spacious American scale, which, 
when all allowance is made for variations in the cost of living, is 
far higher than that enjoyed by civil servants in most countries 
members of the U.N. I should like, for example, to see a com- 
parison between the salaries of the U.N.E.S.C.O. staff in Paris 
and of French civil servants, or of the Health Organisation at 
Geneva and of Swiss civil servants. I grudge no man anything, 
but it is rather a serious matter to accept the conclusion that 
everyone connected with the United Nations in any country of 
the world should be paid on the United States scale—and that 
all salaries should be free of tax. 

* * . * 

The death of Baron Ernst von Weiszicker, no doubt the in- 
direct result of an imprisonment which many people will continue 
to consider unjust, leaves opinion in this and other countries still 
divided as to the degree of his complicity in Nazi policy. 
That he was by temperamenf and conviction opposed to 
Hitlerism, and, as State Secretary, utterly hostile to his superior, 
von Ribbentrop, is not in question. What is charged against him 
is that, though his intentions were good, his courage failed when 
jt came to action. It may be so, and it may be that those who 


criticise him are certain that in his place they would have acted 
differently. 


For myself, I find it hard—the more so since I used 


to know von Weiszacker—to decide that he was wrong in 
holding on to his post at the Auswartigesamt in the belief that 
he could do more there to preserve peace than if he went out 
into thé wilderness, perhaps into a concentration camp. The 
volume of Documents on British Foreign Policy published last 
week includes a message to the Foreign Secretary (Lord Halifax) 
from Sir Nevile Henderson, the British Ambassador in Berlin, 
which begins: “ I called yesterday on State Secretary Weiszicker, 
in whose sincerity and straightforwardness, as proven during the 
crisis of last September, I place considerable confidence.” Those 
qualities—sincerity and straightforwardness—may justly be attri- 
buted to him. He might perhaps have done more than he did 
to save peace, though no one has shown clearly how. 
* x * * 

Cricket is a strange game, and its vagaries are part of its 
attraction. For a recent example of the fallacies of form the 
recent University match is worth recalling. On the records of 
both teams the result was in Cambridge’s hands before the first 
ball was bowled. Sheppard and May in particular, it seemed, 
could be counted on for more runs than any other two out of the 
twenty-two players. Yet Oxford won, and fully deserved to win. 
Sheppard made 23 and 42, May 50 and 33. That kind of un- 
expected result, it may be said, is particularly common in Univer- 
sity matches. But see what happened immediately the match 
was over. May and Sheppard both went to play for their coun- 
ties and piled up runs in every match, May reaching the climax 
with 138 in his first Test Match. This week he heads the batting 
averages, with Sheppard the only other amateur in the first ten. 
J. J. Warr, the Cambridge captain, fifth in the bowling averages, 
is the only amateur in the first sixteen. Yet Oxford win at 
Lord’s. A great game, and fascinating. 

* * * * 

It is no doubt desirable in the national] interest that the 
Customs and Excise should do its job efficiently. But it is dis- 
tinctly irritating for Britons—obviously returning, and relatively 
virtuous, holiday-makers—who have passed three or four umes 
smoothly and without delay through French and Swiss Customs 
to wait what seems an interminable time in a queue of cars al 
Dover, jolting forward a few feet at a time as the victim at the 
head of the tail is finally released and speeds off on the Canter 
bury road. Is all this rigour really necessary? Incidentally, for 
the benefit of the many who are bound for a mid-day boat at 
Calais or Boulogne and never quite sure where to spend the last 
night in France, let me mention that since last summer a New, 
comfortable and very reasonably-priced hotel, the France ¢t 
Téte-de-Boeuf, has been opened at Abbeville, 50 miles from 
Boulogne and 71 from Calais. It seems to meet every need. 

* * * * 

“Every man who reports a conversation in which he himself 
has taken part gives subconsciously a twist to it to his own 
advantage.”—Sir Charles Webster in last week’s Spectator. 

“I quietly stuck to what I had said when Mr. Eden in the 
House of Commons demanded in a state of white heat that I 
should withdraw.”—Mr. Morrison at Bellingham last Monday, 


(The bit of italicising is an improvement of my own.) ; 
JANUS. 
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Can Machines Think? 


By M. V. WILKES 


ROM time to time headlines about mechanical or electronic 
brains appear in the revspapers. The reference is usually 
to one of the large 2.‘omatic calculating-machines of to 

sme automatic-control G*ice which includes a computing 
dement. What is one to make of the suggestion advanced in these 
headlines that machines can think ? Is it to be dismissed as 
gnsationalism or is there something behind it? Undoubtedly 
there is a great readiness on the part of many people to accept 
the idea that large automatic calculating-machines are some- 
thing more than machines. I have found people who were quite 
disappointed when the action of a machine was explained to 
them and the mystery resolved. There is some evidence that 
this attitude already existed during the last century in the time 
of Charles Babbage (1791-1871). It is to be compared, as Sir 
Frederick Bartlett has pointed out to me, to the interest taken in 
performing animals. Perhaps it is flattering to human vanity to 
ge something which humans can do easily being done as a 
tour de force by an animal or by a machine. 

Here the matter might well be left, were it not for the fact 
that the more recent automatic calculating-machines possess 
features which differentiate them from other automatic devices 
and which have the effect of enlarging enormously their sphere 
of application. Before discussing these features, however, it is 
desirable that we should replace the question: “Can machines 
think? ” by one which is less vague and which does not depend 
to the same degree on the meaning to be attached to a word in 
common use. A. M. Turing, in a recent article in Mind, suggests 
that a suitable question is whether the machine could be made 
to exchange a series of questions and answers with an examiner 
and to deceive him into thinking that he was dealing with a man 
and not with a machine. The examiner would be in a different 
room from that containing the machine and would communicate 
with it by means of a teleprinter circuit. Let us be quite clear 
at once that no existing machine is in the least capable of 
practising a deception of this kind. The question to be con- 
sidered is whether this will always be the case. 

The first interesting thing about modern automatic calculating- 
machines is that they are universal machines, that is, they 
perform a strictly limited set of basic operations—add, subtract, 
multiply, &c. They can perform only one of these operations 
at a time, but they can be set up to perform a complicated 
sequence—or programme, as the technical jargon has it—of them 
one after another. A machine is thus logically extremely simple, 
and the complexity, if any, is in the programme. Provided that 
the basic operations form a logically complete set, a universal 
machine can be programmed to do anything which could be done 
by a specially built machine. The tendency nowadays is, there- 
fore, to ask whether a universal machine could be programmed 
to perform a particular function, rather than to ask whether it 
would be possible to design a special machine for the purpose. 
lhe universal machines which have been built so far have been 
designed for performing arithmetical calculations rather than the 
logical operations which would be involved if they were to 
simulate human behaviour. This is not, however, a matter of 
fundamental importance. 

An automatic calculating-machine can be programmed in such 
a way that, when specified points are reached in the calculation, 
the action of the machine will depend on the results which have 
been obtained so far. Such a feature is not peculiar to large 
machines ; it is possessed by some commercial accounting- 
machines which will, for example, treat a total in one way if it 
turns Out to represent a credit balance and in another way if it 
represents a debit. Another, and more revolutionary, feature 
of large automatic calculating-machines is that they can modify 
their own programmes in ways laid down by the programmer. 
Suppose, for example, that the original programme calls first for 
240 to be subtracted repeatedly from a given total until any 
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further subtractions would give a debit, and then for the number 
of times a subtraction has been performed to be printed.” The 
programmer could, if he wished, arrange for the programme to 
be altered automatically at this point so as to call for the number 
12 to be subtracted instead of 240, and for the cycle of sub- 
tractions to be repeated. Such a programme might be used to 
convert a number of pence into pounds, shillings and pence. 
From the present point of view the important thing to notice is 
that both the number of shillings and the number of pounds are 
obtained by the same sequence of operations, except that one 
operation is changed. But if one operation can be changed so 
can others, and there is no reason why the machine should not 
progressively modify its programme until little or nothing is left 
of the original programme. The nature of the modifications 
carried out could be made to depend on data received through 
the input mechanism of the machine. A 

It is here that believers in the possibility of mechanical 
“ thinking ” begin to talk about the ability of a machine to learn. 
And indeed it is easy to see how a machine could be programmed 
so that it appeared to learn. For example, if the machine 
possessed a suitable input device it could be programmed to 
translate and print a message presented to it in morse code. A 
key to the code in the form of a list of characters with the 
corresponding letters would have to be stored in the machine. 
An incoming character would be compared with the entries in 
the list in turn until the character was identified. This operation 
would be on the average most rapidly performed if the order 
in which the comparison was made was such that the most 
frequently occurring letters were tried first. There is no reason 
why the machine should not be programmed to keep a record 
of the number of times the various letters are encountered and 
to adjust the order in which the key is consulted accordingly. 
Thus when a few sentences had been handled the machine would 
be able to deal with subsequent sentences more quickly. If a 
message in another language (in which the relative frequency of 
the letters was different) were then presented to the machine, it 
would decipher it more slowly to begin with, speeding up when 
it had “ learned ” the letter frequency of the new language. Such 
a demonstration might be quite impressive until the secret was 
explained. This example illustrates how a situation fully 
envisaged in advance may be provided for by the programmer. 
The machine would be defeated, however, if, for example, 
alternate sentences were in different languages, although if this 
possibility had been envisaged by the programmer he would have 
had little difficulty in allowing for it. 

The construction of programmes of the above kind would not 
present any difficulty to anyone with experience of programming 
an automatic calculating-machine. The principles involve 
might even be developed to allow more complicated situations 
to be dealt with. For example, it is not impossible that a 
programme could be constructed which would enable the 
machine to learn by trial and error to play a simple game, like 
noughts and crosses, although this has not yet been done. One 
could even with a greater stretch of the imagination conceive of 
a programme being made which would enable the machine to 
learn to play a more complicated game, such as draughts. Note 
that we are concerned here with, programmes in which some 
kind of learning is involved. It is possible to programme a 
machine to play simple games by giving it a comprehensive set 
of rules which will meet all circumstances ; there is nothing very 
interesting in this, since the machine is merely acting in an 
executive capacity and is not adding anything to the instructions 
it was given in the first place. An example of a machine acting 
in this way can be seen at the Festival of Britain Science Exhibi- 
tion at South Kensington, where there is a machine, known as 
Nimrod, which has a built-in programme for playing the game 
of Nim. 

We now come to the much more speculative ques§on of 
whether it would in principle be possible to construct a 
generalised “learning” programme which would enable an 
operator, if he had sufficient patience, to “teach” the machine 
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any subject he chose. Presumably the process would take the 
folléwing form. A piece of information or a question would be 
presented to the machine through its input mechanism. The 
machine would, under the control of the programme, respond 
by printing a group of symbols. If these were of a kind approved 
of by the operator he would include a statement to that effect in 
the next input message ; otherwise he would include a contrary 
statement. The machine would continually modify its 
programme in such a way as to obtain the maximum possible 
number of messages indicating approval. 

The problem of constructing a learning programme of this 
general kind is altogether of a different order of difficulty from 
that of constructing simple programmes of the type described 
earlier. As far as the writer is aware, no detailed suggestions 
have yet been made as to how the problem might be tackled, and 
whether it will ever be solved must, therefore, remain for the 
present a matter of opinion. It is possible that the method, if 
any, finally evolved for teaching a machine will not bear any 
close resemblance to that used for teaching human beings. Any 
great progress will have to wait until much bigger and perhaps 
faster machines are available, but it should be noted that these 
machines will only differ from the present ones in their size and 
not in their complexity ; they will be capable of storing large 
quantities of information and of performing long programmes 
made up of simple basic operations similar to those performed 
by existing machines. 

The extent to which it will ever be possible to make machines 
simulate human behaviour can also be discussed from the 
metaphysical or theological points of view. Arguments in this 
class are most often advanced to show that a machine can in no 
circumstances be said to “think” and consideration of them 
would be outside the scope of this article. One word of warning 
may, however, be given in connection with arguments based on 
a machine’s supposed lack of consciousness ; the argument, for 
example, that a machine could not think because it could not in 
any circumstances know that it was thinking. Such arguments— 
like other arguments about the existence of a consciousness 
outside one’s own—are apt to lead all too rapidly to solipsism. 


Jordan Valley Irrigation 


COUPLE of weeks ago the Government of Jordan pub- 

lished a report by a British firm of consulting engineers, 

Sir Murdoch Macdonald and Partners, on a project to 
irrigate about 165,000 acres in the floor of the Jordan Valley 
between the Sea of Galilee and the Dead Sea. It would provide 
for the settlement of upwards of 100,000 refugees, counting 
the people settled directly on the land and all the others who 
would get an indirect living. It is an extension and elaboration of 
a project worked out well before the war, brought into more 
authoritative and fuller form. 

From the engineering point of view it is plain sailing, but there 
are non-technical obstacles of which the biggest is that of getting 
agreement between the Arabs and the Jews. If the fullest use is 
to be made of the waters of Jordan—and the pressure of popula- 
tion is so great that it would be a tragedy if any were wasted 
there has to be an agreement between the two peopies about the 
share each shall get, and some kind of joint body to control the 
flow of the water properly. The reason is that neither the Arabs 
nor the Jews can get the best out of the river unilaterally ; the 
necessary works would lie partly in Jewish and partly in Arab 
territory, so that if they do not get together in their mutual 
interests neither can get as much water as they might. Both will 
suffer. 

How long it will take to get agreement no one can say. At the 
moment of writing there is a report that Israel has offered to get 
down to a water agreement of some kind, as a result of com- 
plaints by Jordan that Israel has been manipulating the flow of 
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the Jordan to the Arabs’ disadvantage. If this incident could 
lead to a general understanding about the waters one of the mos 
anxious problems would be cleared away. But, in any case ther 
is no valid reason why everything should be held up till a general 
agreement is concluded. A preliminary irrigation project in the 
Kingdom of Jordan could be started straight away, almos 
within a matter of weeks, which on any conceivable basis of 
settlement of the water rights would come well within Jordan’; 
share. The biggest tributary of the Jordan is the Yarmuk It 
rises in Syria and forms the boundary between Syria and Jordan 
in its ‘lower reaches. Its right (northern) bank just touches 
Israel, for a few kilometres, near the point where it joins the 
River Jordan south of the Sea of Galilee. Israel could not 
reasonably object if, without prejudice to a general settlement, 
a part of the waters of the Yarmuk were diverted to irrigate the 
land in the Jordan Valley on its eastern bank, and the obvious 
thing is to get it started. It would require the agreement of 
Syria, but as the water concerned comes out of the deep springs 
in the gorge of the Yarmuk, below any point where Syria can 
make use of it for perennial irrigation, this should not be difficult 
to arrange. 

It is very easy to find reasons for not doing this, for waiting til] 
everything is settled before starting anything—the surest way 
of ending by starting nothing. Even if Israel and Syria agree 
to making a beginning, it might be objected, can we be sure that 
a first stage started now would not cut across the full scheme 
later on ? Do we know enough about the soil and what can be 
grown on it? Are we certain that markets for the produce will 
be found ? Ought we not to be more sure of our ground before 
we launch out ? Ought there not to be a lot more surveying 
and research, detailed examination of every aspect by teams of 
experts ? Can we find the technicians and scientists necessary to 
make a success of it? The answers are all very simple. An 
immediate scheme to irrigate, say, ten or twelve thousand acres 
could be planned in the office, on paper, in a matter of weeks, 
and digging could be started as soon as the labour could be 
organised. It is quite easy to plan it so that it will not interfere 
with the bigger extensions to follow later on— it is just a question 
of leaving room in fhe right places. There is no doubt at all 
about the soil in this region ; you have only to ride up the Valley 
and see the patches of irrigation round the small springs and 
Streams, where anything from bananas and oranges to vegetables 
of all kinds, stone fruits and grains grow in profusion. As to 
markets, it is not worth wasting a moment's worry about them. 
Both Jordan and Israel are land-hungry. They both need all the 
land they can till to grow food to eat. You cannot have land 
hunger and a marketing-problem simultaneously. Quite enough 
is known about every other aspect of the project to warrant going 
ahead at once. There are sufficiently long records of measure- 
ment of the rainfall and the flow of the river. There are cadastral 
surveys showing the land holdings as they exist at present. All 
the necessary information is there. 


It is the sort of thing that the Arabs themselves are well able 
to do with the absolute minimum of outside technical help, and 
the more they do it on their own the better it will be for them. 
Our modern science of integrated economies, balanced capital 
investment and the like, all demanding teams of experts with 
slide-rules, may be all very well, but they are not what these 
countries require. The sort of capital investment they need, 
first and foremost, is the kind that happens when a peasant stirs 
himself and clears his land, builds terraces, plants rows of trees 
as windbreaks, puts in check-dams on the wadis to conserve the 
soils and water, clears out a spring or tank so as to get more 
water. You cannot measure this sort of capital investment oF 
add it up into an item in a comprehensive economic plan, nor 
budget for it; so the planners do not notice it. But it is the 
thing that really counts. That is why, on this Jordan projec, 
what is needed is to get the Arabs digging under Arab engineers 
and supervisors on a canal system which they can make by 
methods long familiar to them, using as many local materials as 
possible and leaving as much of the detailed work of clearing 
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lands, making field-channels and building houses to be done by 
the settlers themselves with their own hands. 

The project just published is a comprehensive one, a sound 
uide to work to and a good basis for discussions about water 
shares with Israel. What is needed now is to get some spades 
to work and to put the refugees to useful labour instead of 
keeping them on relief, than which nothing is more demoralising. 
Above all, the immediate work must be simple, within their 
compass, and quickly undertaken. We can learn from some of 
the ancient canals. Irrigation is the oldest engineering art in 
the world. Almost at the beginning of civilisation irrigation 
systems were built which rival anything we do today. In those 
days there were no theodolites as we know them, no trigo- 
nometric surveys, no steel, no reinforced concrete, no soil 
scientists, no plant biologists, market-researchers, agronomists 
or any other of the bevy of experts we rely on nowadays. When 
people wanted more land to grow more crops to feed more 
people they dug canals with their spades, built dams and sluices 
with bricks or stones formed on the spot, led the water on to the 
land, harvested the crops and ate them. They used the tools that 
were in their hands and the materials that lay around them to 
make themselves more prosperous. ‘We can do a bit better 
nowadays with the machines and materials the industrial age 
produces. But the fundamental rule still holds. Our job is to 
use the funds and resources we command to help these people 
to help themselves. There is a real opportunity here to get on 
with useful work. 


The Cathedral School 


By JAMES NOWELL 


N the Middle Ages the Church was the source of education. 
Then wealthy traders endowed local grammar schools up 
and down the country ; and later, in the nineteenth century, 

the Church again came to the fore in its efforts to educate the 
growing population. But today, when these Church schools are 
threatened, how many realise that most of the mediaeval cathe- 
dral schools are still at work—and not only at work, but re- 
organised to meet the modern situation? 

These are the schools where the choristers of our cathedrals 
receive their education, and they vary in size and policy from 
one to another according to their wealth. There is, however, an 
interesting tendency for the cathedral schools to remodel them- 
selves as preparatory schools, taking their boys at about eight 
and passing them on to their public schools at the age of thirteen. 
It is a development that deserves all the attention it can get, 
because it means that these schools now recruit from far and 
wide, and not only from the district around the city. The main 
responsibility of a choir school must always be to educate the 
cathedral choristers, but in the days when the choir was local, 
academic education ranked second in the parents’ minds to the 
dignity of membership of the cathedral choir. Now a good 
education is perhaps the decisive attraction. Certainly no cathe- 
dral choir can be good without a good school today. 

In the larger cathedrals the choir school contains only 
choristers, but where a choir is small it is quite impossible to 
give a good education without taking non-choral boys as well. 
And I believe this is the healthiest arrangement, for it means not 
only that the choristers mix with other boys of different tastes 
and temperaments, but also that the influence of so admirable 
an environment is extended to boys who would otherwise never 
qualify for its advantages. 

If it be granted that education is something more than the 
accumulation of facts, then the value of a good school standing 
in the shadow of an English cathedral and in daily touch with 
its life needs no commendation. For whatever the age, whatever 
the times, there can be few more inspiring surroundings than the 
buildings and the precincts of our English cathedrals. Who has 
hot visited them and come away moved by their beauty and 
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dignity, moved by the perfection of human endeavour which 
they portray? 

There is no shadow of doubt that the cathedral chorister at 
his best—and the leading cathedrals and cathedral schools need 
only take the best—is the most excellent example of boyhood 
that Britain produces today, with none of the effeminacy which 
some may attribute to him. To be in the choir at all he must 
be alert, resourceful, intelligent and hard-working. He must be 
fit and energetic ; and it is not mere chance that in a school 
that has other boys too it is choristers who have most of the 
places in the cricket, football and boxing teams—though they 
comprise only one-third of the school and have less time to 
practise. They live in surroundings that encourage culture, and, 
by the time they leave to go to their public schools, if anything 
stands out it is their independence and modesty and a mature 
generosity of mind. These are rare qualities today. 

The life the boys lead varies according to the school, but 
nowhere is it exactly leisured. In Canterbury, for example, where 
the boys at the school are all choristers and the choir is large, 
the time-table and the holidays are different from those at 
Chichester, where the choir is small and there are non-choristers 
In Chichester all the choristers are boarders, and their 
day begins at seven with P.T. Those who learn instruments will 
have to practise till 8.0 breakfast. Until noon there is school, 
and the choir at noon go to the cathedral for a practice till lunch. 
In the afternoon there is one lesson and then games. At 4.30 
the choir attend another practice before Evensong at 5.15. They 
return in time for tea at 6, and prep. follows until 7.30. One 
day a week is “dumb” day when they do not sing in cathedral. 

Their holidays are short—twelve days in January, twelve in 
April and a month in the summer—but the boys do not mind. 
Once the others have gone, the choir are probably less restricted 
than the boys would be at home, and singing only takes up about 
two hours a day. They are at school for Christmas, but this 
is certainly more painful to the parents than the boys. The 
boys have no regrets ; I have even heard them commiscrating 
with those who are going home; one chorister who had gone 
home after illness insisted on coming back to school for Christ- 
mas. They have a good time. They eat well and have their 
parties, and their friends are there. Any sympathy in this case 
is misplaced. 

Now that choir schools draw their boys from all parts of the 
country, the scholarships are particularly attractive to cultured 
parents whose means would normally preclude a boarding-school 
for their sons. Today the average prep. school fees are £60 
a term at least, but a choral scholar receives all its benefits and 
more for about £35 a term. Competition at the best cathedral 
schools is therefore intense at the voice-trials held once or twice 
a year, and the schools can select whom they will. But what 
kind of boy is wanted? it may be asked. Not the exam. fiend. 
Not the little boy who knows everything there is to know of 
singing. Not the product of a musical “crammer.” The boy 
a choirmaster looks for must have intelligence and assurance ; a 
voice and a certain knowledge of music, but his voice must not 
be over-trained. He looks, in short, for a boy who will stand 
the pace and whom he can train. 

The world today is not very sympathetic with the Church and 
its work. In times that pride themselves on being matter-of-fact 
the Church is suspected of being rather sentimental and spineless 
in its attitude. In all schools religious teaching is still given, but 
too often the attitude of teachers is either sanctimonious or else 
utterly detached ; one sees either the piecrust piety of the kill- 
joy, or the apology of the man talking merely from a brief and 
not from conviction, far too often Yet it is in this very climate 
of today that I believe the cathedral school has something unique 
to offer, in bringing religion unself-consciously into a boy’s life 
in a way that no other school can quite achieve. In the cathedral 
school worship is something so normal and so generally accepted 
that it is an integral part of a boy’s life. It is not something 
unusual. nor is the Christian wavy of life an experience that the 
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boys associate with irksome restrictions and petty pinpricks in 
the name of piety. To the boy in a choir school, whether 
chorister or not, Christian teaching and worship come as some- 
thing positive and stimulating as the atmosphere permeates his 
mind ; and in later life it will take a great deal more to shake 
the faith of such a boy than to deflect one to whom Christian 
teaching has been imparted on the basis of “ Do as I say, not 
as I do.” 

And the boy in a choir school makes the acquaintance of 
the clergy. Cathedrals attract to them many personalities of 
outstanding ability, and even sporadic acquaintance with these 
men of culture must have its influence upon the young. Nothing 
brings out the warm humanity of the distant and distinguished 
more than an engaging boy, and the choir schoolboy learns to 
see the clergy as men, perhaps kindly, perhaps humorous, perhaps 
eccentric, but still men. They become human beings to him, and 
if, by the end of his time at the school, he has learnt this and 
Jearnt to have a right perspective of his religion, then he has 
Jearnt more than most. 

Ihe choir school is not the perfect school, for there is no 
perfect school. It does some things better than others, as all 
schools do. But the choir school organised as. a preparatory 
school fills a vital place in the educational system of today, 
providing a Christian education, with an emphasis on culture, 
for parents whose means severely limit the choice of school. But 
these are lean years for Christian institutions, years in which 
they cannot expect as of right any preferential treatment in their 
burdens. Choir schools are not run for profit, but every month 
expenses rise. Fees must go up from time to time, though the 
schools feel morally bound te keep them as low as humanly 
possible. But how long will the ends meet? How long will 
parents be able to afford them? How long can costs be held 
down? Noone knows. But if ever the ancient cathedral schools 
have to close their doors, there will be no institution, however 
brilliantly run by the State or anyone else, that can ever take 
their place. They can never be copied exactly. 


Brave New Jelly 
By C. K. ALLEN, K.C. 


E is a poor-spirited creature who does not retain an 
affection for the jelly which brightened his, childhood. 
It was the colours that did it; for, as Watt-Bosch has 
shown, nothing affects the character so much as vivid colours 
seen in childhood, and when these hues are not merely seen but 
ingested, then, to use Watt-Bosch’s own graphic expression, they 
“dye the psyche for life.” Those gleaming pink, crimson and 
amber glasses at birthday parties ; those polychromatic straw- 
berries, raspberries, apricots and lemons—how irresistible they 
were, and how this dome of many-coloured chemicals stained the 
white radiance of childhood! Sometimes the fascinating sub- 
stance was on a dish, all in one translucent mass—but no 
ordinary mass, for it was sculpt in the most rococo patterns. And 
iclly had this added charm, that it was not under such severe 
sumptuary laws as othér sweetmeats. It was “ harmless,” it was 
even “ nourishing ” (were not invalids fed upon it?), it was far, 
far soother than those creamy curds which sometimes had un- 
fortunate consequences. The only possible parental objection to 
elly was that, with those less refined little boys who are, alas! to 
be found even in the best-regulated parties, the word perhaps 
rhymed too easily. 
You can date a man by his knowledge of the evolution of jelly. 
If advanced in life, he can remember a time when the making of 
iclly was a major culinary operation, involving many sheets of 
gelatine and long, anxious straining through a “ jelly-bag "—still 
an article of faith, 1 am told, with a few die-hards. Then came 
the raw material in the form of a solid gelatinous brick or tablet. 
It looked intractable enough, but juvenile delinquents could carve 
off small, surreptitious chips and chew them, though my recol- 
lection is that the sense of sin was much sweeter than the taste. 
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I believe these tablets still survive, but as it took a little time and 
effort to melt them in boiling water, Science, the Polymeti 
advanced to the last refinement—the jelly-crystals jn padhies 
adorned with all the fruits of the earth in hectic tints. A little 
hot water, a few whisks with a spoon, a cool place, and the house 
wife could get on with the ironing, or go to the pictures, without 
a care in the world. 

And yet, in those bad old days, the jelly-minded housewife was 
almost unbelievably primitive in her methods. She bought a 
packet of one of the many brands which were offered to her 
choice. If the jelly did not jell, or if she thought the Pure Fruit 
Flavour more reminiscent of embrocation than of raspberries 
she tried another brand, and went on doing so until she found 
the kind which satisfied her morbid craving. Strange as it may 
seem, the cut-throat competition of private enterprise seldom 
failed to provide her with the kind of jelly which she and the 
family fancied. 

All that is changed by the Welfare State. There are those in 
Whitehall who know far better than the housewife what kind of 
jelly she needs and likes, or ought to need and like. A jelly 
is not a jelly fit for human consumption unless it conforms to 
the legal “ setting test,” which is defined by the Food Standards 
(Table Jellies) Order, 1949, made under the Defence (Sale of 
Food) Regulations, 1943, which in its turn is backed by all the 
majesty of the Emergency Laws (Miscellaneous Provisions) Act. 
1947. Very appropriately, you may think, do table-jellies come 
under Miscellaneous Provisions, and this is how vou can tell 
whether they behave like jellies or not: : 

“If the product is sold in a container with a content intended 
to produce one pint of a table-jelly sweet, that content or in any 
other case 3.75 oz. of the product shall be made into a table- 
jelly sweet: (a) in the case of table-jelly tablets or table-jelly 
crystals by the addition of water at 88° C. approximately, and 
(b) in the case of table-jelly compounds by the addition of milk 
at 88° C. approximately, the total volume to amount in each 
case to one pint. 

“ Fighty-five mls. of the solution shall be immediately intro- 
duced into each of six beakers of approximately 5 cm. internal 
diameter and the beakers cooled for eighteen hours in a water 
bath maintained at 16° C. + 1° C. At the end of this period 
the contents of the beakers shall be turned out on to (sic) a plate 
or dish by the following method: 

“ Each beaker shall be immersed in a water-bath maintained at 
16° C. t 1° C. At the end of this period the contents of the 
beakers shall be turned out on to (sic) a plate or dish by the 
following method: Each beaker shall be immersed in a water- 
bath at approximately 50° C. for eight seconds. Upon removal 
each beaker shall be immediately dried and the contents trans- 
ferred to a plate or dish by inversion of the beaker. If not less 
than four out of the six table-jelly sweets shall retain for thirty 
minutes the general shape of the beaker and shall not at the end 
of such period have collapsed or split so as to alter their shape, 
then the setting test shall be deemed to have been satisfied.” 

Here, surely, is a complete refutation of the ill-natured 
criticisms which sometimes suggest that civil servants earn neither 
their keep nor the gratitude of their fellow-citizens. Nobody 
studying this typical Statutory Instrument can fail to appreciate 
the amount of care, thought and anxious deliberation which have 
gone into its stately prose. An ordinary person might have said, 
in his crude way: “If a jelly does not set, it does not conform 
to the setting standard,” or perhaps even more laconically, “ it is 
not a jelly.” It takes years of study and practice to express 4 
simple truth like that in appropriate statutory diction. 

And yet, even after all the skill of draftsmanship which has 
been devoted to this enactment, doubts raise their ugly heads. 
What, for example, is a “plate or dish”? Suppose that the 
immersed jelly is turned out (or, rather, “ transferred by inver- 
sion ”) “ on to” a saucer. If common language means anything, 
you cannot call a saucer a plate ; can you, in violation of all 
culinary usage, call it a dish? Again, when can a jelly be said 
to have “ collapsed or split”? In hot weather I have seen jelhes 
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quiver on their base like Hell’s Foundations in the ‘hymn, but 
it would have been grossly unfair to them to say that they had 
collapsed when they were putting up such a gallant fight against 
the thermometer. I have observed in jellies incipient fissures 
which have in no wise destroyed their identity ; cannot a fissi- 
parous jelly still be a jelly? I seem to discern in this ordinance 
some nice questions of fact and law for the Divisional Court of 
the King’s Bench. 

It is, indeed, remarkable, and a little depressing, how much 
trouble this apparently innocent substance, jelly, may cause the 
whole machinery of government. In the last five years four 
Statutory Instruments have been necessary to regulate the maxi- 
mum price of table-jellies. But they are only small cogs in the 
oreat legislative machine ; the big wheels were the Supplies and 
Services (Transitional Powers) Act, 1945, the Supplies and Ser- 
vices (Extended Purposes) Act, 1947, the Supplies and Services 
(Defence Purposes) Act, 1951, the Supplies and Services (Con- 
tinuance) Order, 1950, and two Defence Regulations (55 and 
55AB) of 1939. I confess I should never have been able to follow 
this tortuous path but for the patience and erudition of a writer 
in the Justice of the Peace, whose help I gratefully acknowledge 
in issuing this warning of their perilous legal position to all jelly- 
addicts. They will have learned, I hope, that jellycraft is not 
as simple as they thought ; but they may perhaps be still asking 
themselves whether, when all has been said and drafted and 
enacted and Supplied and Served, this welfare jelly is really better 
or cheaper than that of their unregenerate youth. 


The Bravade 


By W. HILTON-YOUNG 


“ HAT are you celebrating? ” we asked the’ girl at 
the inn. 
“We are celebrating the arrival of the Saint in 
his boat.” 

“And when was that? ” 

“That was in the year 68.” 

“Then how do the muskets come in?” we said, having 
reached the point we were aiming at. 

“Why,” she said, “it must have happened with muskets.” 

In A.D. 68, sure enough, the Roman knight Torpes, the hagio- 
graphers say, was beheaded at Nero’s order for refusing to 
renounce Christianity. Some of the present inhabitants of the 
little Provencal port of Saint Tropez say he was beheaded for 
refusing to embrace Christianity ; others say he was an admiral. 
In any case, he is honoured with a delightful celebration. 

After his execution, his headless body was put in a boat with 
a cock and a dog and set adrift at Pisa. Nineteen days later he 
arrived, miraculously unputrefied, at Heraclea, where the people 
identified him and a few centuries later called their town after 
him. In the fourteenth century the Barbary pirates became too 
much for them, and for two hundred years the town was aban- 
doned. It was colonised again in 1470 by some Genoese, and 
by the seventeenth century its people were established as 
specialists in repelling at the point of pike and pistol the attacks 
of Spaniards, Turks and pirates. They owed their new-found 
valour on the one hand to their firearms and on the other, clearly, 
to the Saint. 

So once every year they take his effigy out of the church 
and shoot at it all round the town. It is a large, colourful 
effigy, cut off at the waist, but complete with head, and lives 
under a pompous baldaquin; it has a little moustache, and 
looks like Charles Il in a good temper. First in the procession 
come all the other saints in the church, each followed by the class 
of the community for which he is responsible: the fishermen’s 
wives after Saint Elmo, and so on. Next comes the model of 
the boat, containing body, cock and dog, and carried by Boy 
Scouts ; next four or five very small boys dressed like cardinals, 
squabbling ; next two drum-and-pipe bands ; then the Corps de 
Bravade itself, consisting of most of the men of the town, dressed 
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some as Napoleonic sailors with long thin muskets and some 
as Napoleonic soldiers with short flared muskets called 
tromblons. 

From four in the afternoon until one the next morning 
the Saint is carried from place to place round the little town, set 
down, and shot not perhaps so much at as in honour of. The 
naval element of the Corps de Bravade is comparatively harmless. 
Though they are more numerous and younger than the military, 
their narrow muskets, fired in the air, make a tolerable, swishing 
sort of explosion and pretty stabbing flashes. The military 
element, on the other hand, the solid elders of the people, fire 
their heavy musketoons on the ground at the feet of the Saint. 
The noise is frightful in the old narrow streets, assailing the guts 
as much as the ears; the flash and heat are alarming, and the 
pall of smoke takes ten minutes.to lift and reveal Charles II still 
smiling. There are many blind men in Saint Tropez. . 

For nine hours it goes on. Salvoes are fired about every three 
minutes at a secret sign from the standard-bearer. The Navy 
sends a destroyer, which ties up by the houses and contributes 
a few shots from a three-inch gun. This destroyer seduces the 
devotion of the bravadeurs for a few minutes: they shoot at its 
stern while the captain and officers stand at the salute on the 
quarterdeck. The priests, wearing vestments and dark glasses, take 
it in turn to stand behind the Saint, but for all the rest the perform- 
ance is continuous. Sometimes the priest, who has been standing 
with palms together before his chest, comes forward, takes a 
tromblon from a bravadeur, and discharges his private bolt of 
veneration at where the feet of the Saint would be. Sometimes 
a widow from the crowd steps out, timorously finds the trigger, 
shuts her eyes, and does the same. Later in the evening the 
bravadeurs, two by two, take a few minutes off and come into a 
café with their pieces, black and reeking with gunpowder, and 
shouting in their deafness. The civilians shrink back over their 
drinks, partly in apprehension and partly in the self-effacement 
due to heroism. But the military element, being older and more 
responsible, shoot only at the Saint, with a brief diversion for 
the destroyer. Not so the naval element. When the musketry 
had blackened and shaken four of five little squares each very 
like the last, they made a longish expedition over the rocks by the 
sea to the house of a benefactor who had recently given the 
municipality a lot of dustbins. Him, too, they shoot in honour of. 


By midnight the tour of the town is complete, and the Bravade 
returns for an hour’s explosion in front of the little town hall. 
This last stance is lit not only by the flashes of gunpowder but 
by pink and green magnesium flares, the cloudy white smoke of 
which joins the acrid black of the muskets in caked noses and 
lungs. The standard, symbol of the lay State’s contribution, is 
handed ceremoniously back to the Mayor, and the Saint returns 
to the church. Here, in very dim candle-light, the women of the 
town and the visitors have been waiting since midnight. The 
fusillades blast nearer and nearer through the narrow deep streets, 
and the congregation turns its back on the high altar and looks 
at the shut west door. Its opening is like the end of Don 
Giovanni. The large interior of the church is suddenly lit by 
the infernal glow of magnesium flares in the porch, and the two 
drum-and-pipe bands come banging and tootling up each side 
aisle. Each pair of bravadeurs, arriving at the porch, discharges 
its last appalling shots into the church, and all round votive 
offerings tinkle under their glass. Through the smoke and uproar 
comes at last the Statue, borne shoulder-high. Is his smile really 
the same a§ at the beginning? Surely it is broader, more 
satisfied ; surely those stylised ears under the beehive hat of 
sainthood have been pleased by the din ; surely the conventionally 
noble nostrils have sniffed with approval the Jethal incense the 
Roman knight never knew. So he, blackened like us and happy 
like us, slides back for a year on to his pedestal, and we go 
home to bed pursued by the last bangs of a thrifty people using 
up its gunpowder. 

Nine solid hours of noise ; but what is more, to make quite 
sure that all went well, the thing had already been done for nine 
solid hours the day before. 
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Soldiers at Salisbury 


By D. R. HURD (Trinity College, Cambridge) 


ANY centuries hence a plough will turn up fragments 
of brick or vestiges of the camp rubbish-dump, and 
the ploughman will scratch his head. There will once 
more be a flurry of archaeologists among the downs, and an 
authoritative article will appear: “A chain of camps and 
fortresses has been discovered stretching across the county of 
Wiltshire from Beacon Hill in the east to Warminster in the 
west. The arrangement and design bear considerable resemblance 
to the Roman Wall in Northumberland, but there are indications 
that the new discoveries are of a later date. It may be surmised 
that the line was built to protect the Saxon kingdom of Wessex 
from its northern neighbours.” The surmise will be only about a 
thousand years out of date, a drop in the ocean of archaeological 
error. Such a line would have been useful for Wessex, and who 
in the future will believe that Englishmen of the twentieth 
century were so foolish as to snatch for the purposes of war 
thousands of acres of beauty and fertility from the heart of a 
county which has seen little war since Alfred beat the Danes? 
And so Bulford, Larkhill, Tilshead and the rest will go down 
into the history-books as outposts of Saxon civilisation, whereas 
we know them to be most impressive monuments of modern 
foolishness. The guide-books of Wiltshire think it ill-bred to 
mention them, and still speak of Stonehenge as reigning in 
solitary majesty over a deserted plain. They ignore the little 
kiosk which sells the entrance tickets, and the strip of tarmac 
beside the road where the sightseers are requested to park their 
cars. They ignore above all the northern skyline crowned with 
barracks of brick and huts of wood, spilling down the slopes in 
ugly irregularity. Officers having tea on the terrace of the big 
mess can look down patronisingly on Stonehenge—as a noble- 
man fresh from the Grand Tour might have looked down on 
the tame Greek temple built to complete the vista from his 
windows. Patronisingly, for Larkhill is the proud capital of the 
Plain, the centre of a life which is in abrupt contrast with the 
life of the surrounding country. In the rich vale of Pewsey to 
the north, on the heights of Sarum to the south, one can hear 
the sound of the guns when the wind blows from the Plain, a 
sinister echo of that different life. 


There are, it is true, ordinary unmilitary villages on the Plain, 
sheltering timidly at the foot of hills down which the tanks roar. 
Their picturesque cottages open straight on to their crooked 
streets, so that the inhabitants court death many times a day. 
This month the gardens are full of roses, and the sun shines 
kindly on the mellow brick ; but to us this village is a mere 
map-reference, a rendezvous which it will be easy to find at the 
end of the battle. The church may be mentioned in the guide- 
books ; its tower may be a fine specimen of late Norman ; but 
to us it is an obvious reference point, a useful sharp edge on 
which we can lay the sights of our guns. Outside the village a 
lark sings over the long grass, and there is a hare playing beside 
the beechwood ; but to us this is a gun-position, and the wood 
the only piece of natural cover within miles. We churn up the 
grass with our tracks and leave empty cigarette-packets in the 
wood as a memento of our stay. For we are the military men, 
gathered together from every town and city in the land. Many 
of us are Z men, and for fifteen days we have left our homes and 
our jobs to live in the tents which have sprung up round Tilshead. 
We grumble perpetually, but we fall back easily enough into the 
old ways and the old jokes, as though there had been no interval 
of months and years since we heard them last. 


Training stops at the traditional hour of 4.30, and after tea 
buses run to Salisbury, and in Salisbury there are pubs and 
cinemas and a milk-bar on the corner by the bus-station where 
neon lights glare unattractively on anaemic sandwiches and 
saucerless cups of yellow tea. The atmosphere is thick and 
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homely, the well-known atmosphere of civilian life, and it is cas 
to forget the keen cold wind which blows about the tents on the 
Plain. Outside there is a reminder of the double life we are 
Jeading, when the military police drive slowly past. They sit 
upright in a jeep ; their white belts and gaiters are spotless, and 
their brasses gleam menacingly, so that they look as if they were 
part of a procession. 


The sight reminds us that tomorrow there will be P.T. before 
breakfast in the long wet grass beside the battery lines, and that 
it is time to leave the friendly milk-bar and catch the last bus 
back. The bus climbs breathlessly up the slopes to Sarum : then 
gathers speed and carries us swiftly from one world to the other, 
It is double-decked, and moves like a towering fortress of light 
through the dark fields. We sing something rollicking to keep 
the cheerfulness of the milk-bar alive in us for a few minutes 
longer. At last the bus leaves us at the foot of the hill, and we 
walk up to the camp under the stars. Affer all, it is only fifteen 
days, and there will be a £4 bounty at the end of it. 


Then we shall go back to the great towns and the old life, and 
hope that no more buff O.H.M.S. forms will come our way. The 
tents will be struck, and the rain will turn the empty cigarette- 
packets into pulp. There are not so many soldiers on the Plain 
in the winter as there used to be during the war. Grass js 
sprouting through the concrete in some places ; the outlying huts 
in each encampment have lost their glass and the rain comes 
through the roof. The life which the military invaders have 
imposed on the Plain has no roots. At Larkhill there is a 
garrison church of staring red brick, from which on Sunday 
mornings sounds a beautiful peal of bells—or so it appears until 
the bells stop with a mechanical abruptness and the stranger 
realises with a start that they are produced by an ingenious 
record and launched over the downs through an amplifier. 

Such artificiality is typical of the place. They try to plant roses 
and trees in the garden of the Mess, and by much watering 
to create a green lawn; but the roses are stunted, the trees 
twisted to the north by the prevailing wind, and the lawn has 
bare patches, for the chalk lies only a few inches beneath. The 
wilderness refuses to blossom, and perhaps one day the attempt 
will be abandoned. Perhaps the needs and fashions of war will 
change, or perhaps (a larger hope) we shall no longer be expected 
to make so much sacrifice to the science of killing. Perhaps the 
grass will be allowed and encouraged to return, the whole mass 
of ugliness left to the mercy of wind and rain, and the sheep 
brought back to graze on the land which is theirs by right. 


Cape Point 


Tuis is the end of Africa 

And still the sunshine is our familiar, 
Tempered now by the winds of two oceans; 
Here by kind permission of man 

The stilted remote ostrich, 

The inquisitive baboon that peers at us, 
And clutches its uneasy progeny, 

The rock rabbit and the shy green bird, 
That flickers by the roadside, go unmolested. 


This is the end of Africa— 

The striped and burning sunlight, 

The circle of shade spilt by the drooping tree, 
Lips overblown in faces 

Impenetrably black 

Or cracked wide open in a smile. 

We mount the concrete way 

To gaze on the confluence of two oceans, 
And startle each other with the thought 
That nothing but sea as wide and cold 
As the divisions of the human heart 
Lies between this spot and Antarctica. 


A. J. McGsocn. 
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MARGINAL 
By HAROLD 


UNCTIONAL beauty, I have heard it said, is the major 
aesthetic discovery of the twentieth century. I am 
suspicious of such generalisations. In the first place 1 am 
not sure what is meant by the term “ functional beauty.” We 
are told that it implies the congruity of shape acquired by any 
instrument or building when it is perfectly adapted to the 
function it has to perform. Thus the most beautiful spoon 
would be the one that possessed the greatest spoonfulness ; and 
the finest power station that which best combined the static 
with the dynamic, as is done by our own Egyptian temple at 
Battersea. These standards, if they become too dominant, would 
persuade me that objects such as hammers, in that they perform 
their functions admirably, were more aesthetically satisfying than 
daffodils, which have no obvious function at all. In the second 
place I doubt whether functional beauty is in fact a discovery 
of the last fifty years. I have seen in darkest Africa wooden 
spoons or bowls of even greater functional propriety than those 
we observe in the shop windows of London, New York or Paris. 
The Greeks undoubtedly possessed a sense of functional beauty 
and their approach to many of the arts and virtues was essentially 
a teleological approach, in that they, perhaps too insistently, 
posed the question, “ Does this object or person rightly serve the 
end for which it or he was created?” Yet although I question 
the extreme assertion that the happiest invention of this stimulat- 
ing age is the invention of functional significance, I do agree that 
as decades have passed people have come to acquire, not so 
much a sense of functional beauty, as an enhanced sense of the 
appropriate. We no longer derive delight from objects that 
pretend to be something that they are not. The Edwardians 
enjoyed making waste-paper baskets out of regimental drums 
or elephants’ feet ; they derived pleasure rather than pain from 
hanging gongs on the tusks of dead boar, or sticking maps upon 
their lampshades, or using old bindings as cigarette-boxes. They 
were entranced by the incongruous; as a reaction against all 
their silliness, the succeeding generation preferred things to mean 
what they said. Congruity became the standard. 
* * * + 
In no branch of human ingenuity has this slow progression 
from the fanciful to the functional been better manifested than 
in the development, during the last fifty years, of the art and 
practice of photography. Ever since M. Nicéphore Niepce in 
1822 produced the first sample of what was then called “ helio- 
graphy,” the art of photography has developed, after many 
deviations, towards the functional expression of its own special 
capacities. We are always told to admire Victorian photographs 
and to laud the beauty of Fox Talbot’s grouping or Mrs. 
Cameron’s portraiture. I find these early essays in photography 
interesting, but very ugly indeed. Even worse was the phase of 
photography, lasting from 1900 till 1930, when the photographers 
and their societies and associations sought to render their 
pictures what were called “ art-photographs,” to approximate 
them as closely as possible to the Salon or Royal Academy 
paintings of the time. Thus we used to have elaborate photo- 
graphs of fishing boats leaving Ramsgate Harbour, or highland 
cattle sloping sulkily, or gulls tumbling round the wake of a 
ship, or berries in early autumn—all aiming at the imitation, 
not of nature, but of popular pictures by inferior contemporary 
artists. Instead of concentrating upon the things that the camera 
was best able to do, these uninspired photographers devoted 
their energies and talents to rendering their productions as unlike 
photographs as possible. We have now abandoned that fantasy ; 
we now realise that the purpose of the camera is to accomplish 
what it can do better than any other medium or machine. This 
is all to the good. 
° * * * 
Especially is this true of photographs produced today for 
books and albums. In Victorian days, the actual apparatus 
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required, the time entailed, the damage occasioned, discouraged 
all but the most ardent spirits from engaging in this complicated 
hobby. Only a woman of Mrs. Cameron’s overpowering rush 
and ruthlessness could have induced Lord Tennyson to dress 
himself as a monk and sit still for several minutes while she 
boggled about under her black velvet blanket or smashed 
successive plates in her stained rheumatic fingers. All that is 
now over. A young man today can hold a snoopy little camera 
in the palm of his right hand and snap Thebaw’s queen or a 
shoal of mackerel without obtruding for one second upon their 
attention. Very soon do these amateurs become adept at manipu- 
lating their recording instruments. As a result, we have lovely 
travel photographs taken amid the thyme of Delphi or among the 
palms of the Antilles. Thus we have had recently Mr. John 
Deakin’s illustrations to Mr. Christopher Kininmonth’s notebook 
on his Roman journey, photographs which convey to those 
who have never seen them every fissure and granulation of 
Trastevere stone. This, assuredly, is what photography was 
teleologically intended to do for us—to provide us as far as 
possible with a reflection of unfamiliar lights and textures, and 
to do this with a detailed accuracy such as would be scorned by 
the artist of today. I quite understand why the perfection of 
photography should have induced artists to become increasingly 
more abstract and inhuman: I am glad, indeed, that it is also 
encouraging photographers to become more concrete. 
- - + * 

I have been admiring this week a book of photographs of 
Versailles, taken by Viktor Fiirst and Louis d’Arcy, produced by 
Messrs. Waldheim-Eberle, of Vienna, and distributed in this 
country by Phoenix House for the price of forty-five shillings. 
This album, we are told, is the first of an extended series of 
similar portfolios which will depict in equal detail the beauties 
of Bruges, Oxford and other masterpieces of the Greco-Roman 
inheritance. We have travelled a long way since photographers 
exercised their ingenuity in reproducing the mists of autumn 
and dead leaves falling past the lamp-posts. This Versailles 
album concentrates upon the effect upon architecture and sculp- 
ture of full sun-light ; it serves to remind us that such depressing 
grave yards as are today the “Fontaine du Petit Quinconce” 
or the “ Bassin des Lézards ” were, when first designed, intended 
to suggest, not grandeur only, but also a certain lightness and 
gaiety. The commentary that accompanies these splendid 
illustrations is less satisfying ; one dislikes being told, as if one 
were a fool, that it is at Versailles “that the true spirit of 
hellenism is most keenly felt.” How ugly must Versailles have 
been when it first rose from the drawing-boards of Le Vau 
and Le Notre ! The immense expanse of terrace and sky-space, 
the sham perspectives and too elaborate fountains, must have 
been even more atrocious at a date when the yews and the 
hornbeam were only three feet high. An immensity of gravel, 
dotted with over-sized statues, and gasping in the scent of 
tube-roses under a pitiless sky. ' 

* * - * 

Only at night-time, or in the decay of autumn, does Versailles, 
to our minds, acquire the melancholy beauty that Henri do 
Régnier has celebrated in a series of elaborate poems. The 
taciturn grandeur, the monotonous quiet, of those alleys can 
only come to us when the gates are closed against the tourists 
and the postcard-sellers, and when the water dribbles gently 
into moss-grown basins. Le dauphin, le triton et Tobése 
grenouille,” sings Henri de Régnier; Neptune has a broken 
trident and there is a dead leaf in the tortured mouth of 
Enceladus ; “autumn is tired,” he tells us, “of the scent of 
box hedges and the murmur of fountains.” This fine album 
reminds us that there must be something more to Versailles than 
the beauty of ostentation in decav. 
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CONTEMPORARY ARTS 


CINEMA 


“The Man in a White Suit.” 
“The Iron Man.” 





“Love Happy.” (Carlton.) 
(Odeon, Marble Arch.) 
Marble Arch Pavilion.) 


(Gaumont and 





One of the greatest tragedies of all time is now on view at the 
Carlton—a Marx Brothers film which fails to amuse. I should be 
only too happy to believe that the passing years have blunted my 
sense of humour, that I have, in fact, become too old for Marxist 
gaminerie, but, when a whole clutch of critics with their attendant 
friends and relations sit in sad silence and emerge with gloomy faces, 
my fears—that this is a bad film—must be confirmed. It is true that 
we are now accustomed to the haywire, familiar with the crazy, and 
the Marx Bros. can no longer be expected to stun us with their 
antics ; yet one could surely hope for a few surprises, for a few new 
tricks from Harpo and a couple of new gags from Groucho. In 
Love Happy not only is everything the same but it is also not nearly 
so good, even Harpo’s harp emitting a buzzing sound which sets up 
unpleasant vibrations ; and one feels that the whole thing has been 
slapped together anyhow without imagination, originality or care, 
relying solely on our memories of past pleasures to produce the 
desired reactions. 


Mixed up in the usual welter of horn-blowing, roof-chasing, piano- 
playing and cigar-smoking is Miss Vera-Ellen, whose dancing is 
considerably handicapped by the violences of an indescribable plot. 
There is also a lady called Miss Ilona Massey who, as a Russian 
seductress, battles against fearful odds as did the never-to-be- 
forgotten Mrs. Rittenhouse. Nobody, however, not even Groucho 
—who incidentally is employed as a commentator and rarely 
appears—can build a house with second-hand straw. Admirers of 
the Marx Brothers can only hold their breaths and weep at the 


sight of it. 
* * . + 


The laughs, for which the brothers work so hard and unavailingly, 
can be heard hitting the star-encrusted dados of the Odeon, Marble 
Arch, in rich spontaneous waves. Here we have Mr. Alec Guinness 
as a young scientist who invents a material which will last for ever 
and never get dirty, and the film concerns the efforts of both mill- 
owners and mill-hands to prevent his putting it on the market, 
thereby wrecking the industry from top to toe. Written by Mr. 
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VicTorRiA STREET 


THE opening of Victoria Street effects an immense improvement 
in the Metropolis, not only by adding an important and 
much-wanted thoroughfare, but by carrying the pickaxe into 
the midst of the vile district between Westminster and 
Pimlico. . . . 

The pickaxe of purification is followed in this Westminster 
district more faithfully than it has been before by the trowel 
of reconstructive improvement, The displaced poor are to be 
provided with new homes; and instead of being driven to a 
distance, if we understand rightly, they are to be provided with 
homes on the spot. Whether it is intended or not, it is important 
that this should be done. The experiment of the Society for 
Improving the Dwellings of the Industrious Classes has illus- 
trated the manner in which economy of space may be so 
employed as to give the labouring poor immensely improved 
abodes, without driving them to a distance from the scene 
of their occupation. . .. 

The building of houses on the Scotch plan, with “ flats” or 
separate dwellings on each floor, will be a boon not only to 
the poor but to persons of the clerk order of society. We know 
that such persons are excessively in want of suitable abodes 
within a reasonable distance of business. Indeed the 
convenience would soon be apparént to al] but the wealthiest 
classes ; since the plan affords opportunities for other economies, 


besides that of space—such as provision for common lighting 
or warming. 














Roger McDougall and directed by Mr. Alexander Mackendrick 
(who had such a success with Whisky Galore), it is one of those 
masterpieces of British humour which we are now learning to 
expect in regular consignments from Ealing Studios, and in which 
no flaw can be detected by anyone with a light heart and a love 
of the absurd. With a big cast which includes among other talents 
those of Miss Joan Greenwood, Miss Vida Hope and Messrs 
Michael Gough, Cecil Parker, Ernest Thesiger and Miles Malleson, 
it revolves as gaily as a top around the shining light that is Mr. 
Guinness in a luminous white suit. It is full of witty touches, both 
verbal and visual, touches which make one catch one’s breath with 
pleasure and leave one, long afterwards, feeling extraordinarily 


happy. 
* * * - 


The Iron Man, on the other hand, merely leaves one feeling 
exhausted. It is one of those boxing dramas, the protagonist this 
time being Mr. Jeff Chandler as a champion who has to fight not 
only against men but also against an ungovernable temper Directed 
by Mr. Joseph Pevney, the picture has, particularly in its first 
sequences which deal with mental rather than physical struggles, a 
certain rugged grandeur, but then it becomes all smash and bash 
with Mr. Chandler's face assuming dreadful shapes and sizes to the 
tune of a thousand ugly voices yelling for blood. 
concerned a little blood goes a long way. 


BALLET 


Les Ballets des Champs Elysées. 


As far as I am 
VIRGINIA GRAHAM. 


(Cambridge Theatre.) 


IF any company can be sure of the goodwill both of London's public 
and critics, it is Les Ballets des Champs Elysées, who have just 
started another season at the Cambridge Theatre. It was soon after 
the end of the war, when we had begun to realise how stale our 
standards were, how badly they needed refreshing. that a six-months- 
old Parisian company of brilliant young artists burst unexpectedly 
upon London, shaking us out of our lethargy. The thrill of Babilée’s 
first appearance in Jeu de Cartes is one of those rare, unforgettable 
memories ; the haunting pathos and drama of Les Forains and Los 
Caprichos still linger in company with the happy sparkle of Le 
Déjeuner sur 'Herbe. Les Ballets des Champs Elysées have truly 
earned our gratitude, and in that spirit they have been welcomed 
during the several visits they have paid us since that year of 1946, 
But sadly enough the old story has repeated itself; the old story 
that no Diaghilev was at hand to mould, control and develop this 
band of artists into something great and permanent, so that today 
its personnel is almost entirely new whilst its repertoire largely 
consists of works most especially devised for other personalities. 
With all the goodwill in the world one cannot but admit that Les 
Forains and Le Rendez-Vous are mere shadows of their former 
selves ; and that the new /Jmpromptu au Bois, of pattern and theme 
so well worn as only to succeed if brilliantly composed and executed, 
does not approach brilliance in any sense. Of the dancers, Skoura- 
toff, as guest artist, makes a welcome reappearance in London. 
He was always a fine strong dancer, and his personality has become 
more attractive in that he is warmer in appeal and more relaxed in 
bearing. Jacqueline Moreau, another guest artist, is charming to 
look at, vivacious and sparkling. Her style is typical of the French 
trained ballerina, she comes from the Paris Opera. She is strong 
of limb, brisk in timing and excellent at pirouettes; but her feet 
need more extension and her arabesques more truth of position, 
M. Jean Robin, the original company’s stage manager, has now 
become its director. It is through his prodigious efforts that Les 
Ballets des Champs Elysées still exists. LILLIAN BROWSE. 


MUSIC 


Tess of the d'Urbervilles is an obvious operatic subject, has indeed 
been used for an opera: but The Mayor of Casterbridge has not, 
to my knowledge, been attempted until this year, when Peter Tran- 
chell wrote the opera which I heard at the Cambridge Arts Theatre 
last week. The difficulty about Hardy, from the operatic com- 
poser’s point of view, is that both his characters and his stories 
are often conventional, even thin, unless illuminated by Hardy's 
poetic sense of language and atmosphere—a sense for which a happy 
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composer may find a musical equivalent but no librettist can hope 
to match. Stripped of Hardy's language and philosophical lighting, 
his stories are very close to George Sand’s Berrichon tales, Francois 
le Champi or La Mare au Diable ; and when these consciously old- 
world stories of Hardy’s are placed on the operatic stage, whose 
crude light exaggerates all characteristics, the result is disappoint- 
ingly like an old-fashioned melodrama. 

The composer, in collaboration with Peter Bentley, contrived 
with considerable ingenuity to compress the substance of Hardy’s 
story into three acts (six scenes). The only major character of the 
novel not appearing in the opera is Lucetta—a great simplification, 
though by older operatic standards a missed opportunity for pro- 
viding contrast to Elizabeth-Jane’s dramatic soprano. (Perhaps it is 
merely her name that suggests it, but I feel sure that Verdi would 
have made Lucetta a high coloratura réle.) The temptation to make 
The Mayor of Casterbridge a folk-song opera was resisted manfully ; 
and the one occasion, in Act 2, when Henchard’s employees (for 
some unknown reason) sang a folk-like dirge for Susan, showed that 
this was not the composer's forte. But Mr. Tranchell’s idiom does 
need a transfusion of melodic blood from some external source. 
All his best ideas were instrumental in character, and he was at his 
happiest elaborating the movement and excitement of a crowd scene, 
where complication is permissible ; or in the dry, Brittenish parlando 
of the court-scene in Act 3. His inability to write a simple, truly 
vocal melody and hand it politely to a singer, keeping the orchestra 
in discreet subservience meanwhile, seems to me the root of his 
trouble as an Operatic composer. It is not that he uses a different 
operatic method ; only that his melodies were undistinguished and, 
after a generally conventional start, soon took on characteristics of 
instrumental sophistication more suited to the orchestra, which 
before long relieved the singer of his burden. 

It was very largely an amateur production, and the standard of 
singing was low, Robert Rowell’s powerful baritone made Henchard 
a properly outstanding part, though his acting emphasised the 
melodramatic pathos of the réle. Antony Vercoe was well cast as 
Farfrae, and he sang with spirit and occasional distinction. 

7 * * * 

Purcell’s Fairy Queen, revived at Covent Garden on July 31st, was 
a triumph for the orchestra under Constant Lambert, who instinc- 
tively achieved the right balance between grace and vigour—largely 
a matter of right tempi. Of the singers Margaret Ritchie was most 
successful in style and manner, and Richard Lewis’s singing was 
always suave and polished. | thoroughly enjoyed Baliol Holloway 
as Bottom, but Sheila Burrell and David King Wood were excessively 
mannered as Titania and Oberon. The dancing I found most dis- 
appointing-—often shaky in detail and ill-designed for the piece. Is 
it not possible to discover and use contemporary dance-steps ? Or, 
failing that, to invent a choreography that at least preserves the 
spirit of the age and the work ? MARTIN COOPER. 


THEATRE 


“King Henry the Fifth.” By William Shakespeare. 
Theatre, Stratford-upon-Avon.) 


(Memorial 


ComPARED with some other recent productions, especially the one 
at the Old Vic earlier this season, Stratford’s Henry V is a little 
on the gloomy side. There are the trumpets and the banners and 
the fine speeches, but the trumpets are muted, the banners almost 
listlessly waved and the fine speeches spoken indecisively. There 
are some subtle points in Richard Burton’s King Henry, subtleties 
which, the scholar might argue, bring the part nearer to authenticity 
than the light-hearted swaggering of some other Henrys. But 
Shakespeare’s histories do not depend on authenticity, and Mr. 
Burton would have been even more successful in the part if he had 
lifted his voice and his head more often and declaimed a passage 
or two instead of thoughtfully mulling over his lines and allowing 
the audience to eavesdrop. If Mr. Burton was deficient in attack, 
Michael Redgrave, as Chorus, had too much of it. Nobody could 
help admiring his enthusiasm for the part, but his success in 
gingering up the early scenes was at the expense of the play as a 
whole because it falsified the relation there should be between 
Chorus and the actors. 

Hugh Griffith tried a dangerous experiment with the Archbishop 
of Canterbury, playing him for laughs. This is a change, at least, 
and enlivens some dull stuff in Act I, but again it distorts one of the 
most important values of the play. If Henry’s inspired leadership 
iS to be credible at all, it must be because he, at least, believes the 
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Archbishop to be a wise and responsible adviser. Mr. Griffith 
played him otherwise, though in doing so he gave one of the best 
performances of the evening. 

Tanya Moiseiwitsch, whose scaffold-stage provides a good back- 
ground to the action, is also responsible for the costumes which fill 
the foreground. She has given the French and the English courts a 
style of dress which establishes the difference between the two 
nations much more quickly than the players do. Alan Badel, as the 
Dauphin, played almost without the petulance and malevolence that 
can be read into some of his lines, with his dukes, Montjoy and 
the Constable (a good snapshot by William Fox), made a court and a 
high command which might easily have belonged to the other side, 
The French King by Michael Gwynn was the only one who asserted 
himself sufficiently to point the contrast. Although Pistol and his 
followers are so important to the original plan of the play, their 
topicalities have become dulled, and they need very special treat- 
ment to remain alive in a modern production. Richard Wordswarth 
looked as though he was going to lead the others into a poor, untidy 
attempt at the clowning. But before long he had it all at his finger- 
tips, and, with Robert Hardy as Fluellen, carried the comic scenes 
off well. 


EXHIBITION 


“ ENTERED at Stationers’ Hall.” The words have not been seen in 
a new book since 1911, when the Copyright Act finally removed 
from the Stationers’ Company the ancient privilege by which entry 
in the Company’s register conferred copyright on a printer or 
publisher Ynot that all books appeared in the register, entry being 
reserved to members of the Company). For the first time in 400 
years, the Company has now put some of its treasures into a small 
but rewarding exhibition which will be on view in the panelled 
“ Stock Room ” of Stationers’ Hall until August 31st. Chief among 
the treasures are the registers themselves, in which visitors can see 
such moving entries as those of Spenser’s Faerie Queene, the First 
Folio Shakespeare, Milton’s Paradise Lost and Dr. Johnson’s dic- 
tionary. There would be more to show if the Company had not 
lost its original hall and all its possessions—except the registers, 
which the clerk probably had with him at his house in Clerkenwell 

during the Gre Fire. The present hall, dating from 1668, has 
now been restored after the bomb damage it received in 1940: to 
the visitor who approaches it across one of.the waste stretches near 
St. Paul’s, its near-miraculous survival may suggest that providence 
had decided that the Company had suffered enough. 

The exhibition includes many rare books, broadsides and 
almanacs, and some fine Restoration plate. A hitherto unrecorded 
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specimen-sheet of Thomas Caslon’s “ Large Letters " (he was Master 
of the Company in 1782) stands out boldly beside Joseph Highmore’s 
portrait, equally sound and solid, of Samuel Richardson (Master 
of the Company in 1754). There is much here, including a collection 
of early newspapers, which will have a special sentimental interest 
for authors and journalists. Derek HUDSON: 


THE FESTIVAL OF VERONA 


Tue Verona Festival deserves homage from the English, even if it 
is difficult for many to attend. For it is an offspring of Romeo 
and Juliet, that is to say of the strong feeling of the Veronese about 
Shakespeare, married to the Romans, that is to say to the great 
Roman arena, and the even more beautiful Roman theatre. 

In recent years there have been performances of Romeo and 
Juliet and of Julius Caesar. If these were anything like as good as 
this season’s Henry IV, it is a pity that every English producer of 
Shakespeare could not attend. Henry IV was played in a built-up 
theatre like the Globe Theatre, with a very large apron stage in 
front of the smaller, indoors set. The production was above all a 
royal renaissance one, which gave a tremendous dignity to the parts 
of the King and Prince; the lords and knights were statues from 
Rome and northern Italy which had come to life. The historic 
spectacle, instead of being a background for “ character,” became 
the stream of armour and battles and intrigues on which the 
characters floated. All this was, of course, immensely helped by 
the outdoors setting, with the river and the towers of Verona behind 
the battlemented stage-set, and the stars above. 

Camillo Pilotto as Falstaff brought a Verdiesque lyricism into 
what was one of the best Falstaffs I have ever seen. Sandro Ruffini 
made one believe in the King’s royalty, and Giorgio de Lullo as the 
Prince of Wales entered and yet stood outside the foolery of the inn 
like one figure belonging completely to a group, who yet seems 
delineated in light. 

Murder in the Cathedral, performed in the beautiful Cloister of 
S. Bernardino, was far beyond any other performance of this work 
I have seen. In the first place the chorus, consisting only of three 
women of Canterbury, placed in a box looking rather like a con- 
fessional at one side of the stage, was perfectly controlled, the three 
voices uniting in an interpretation which at times resembled pure 
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music. Secondly, the performance by Gianni Santuccio was one of 
the best I have ever seen. Santuccio, who had also been a most striking 
Harry Hotspur in Henry IV, revealed in the Archbishop the qualities 
of great acting. The sermon was at once simple, convincing, deeply 
felt, and a most exquisitely conscious piece of artistry, in which every 
gesture of the hands and movement of the eyes held the audience 
like a great painting. 

The few English scattered among the audience appreciated these 
translated works, more, I think, than did the Italians. Conversely 
I think the Italians appreciated Aida and Manon done in the great 
arena, before between twenty and thirty thousand people, more than 
did the foreigners. What was most interesting here was really the vast 
Italian audience itself, which, coming to an opera, cannot have been 
so very different from the public which attended a Roman spectacle, 
Before the prelude, there is a custom that each member 
of the audience lights a little candle which he holds, causing con- 
centric circles of light, tier on tier, to rise towards the sky, a black 
lid over the top of the arena. 

The scenery for Aida was, with its bulky columns and suggestions 
of still lumpier pyramids, needles, pillars and sphinxes, all too 
familiar. The first two acts were devoted almost entirely to a 
spectacle in which there can rarely have been fewer than 200 people 
on the stage, not to mention a great many animals, and a troop of 
Egyptian children. It was only in the duet of the Third Act that 
there seemed time to note that Aida—in some ways an insoluble 
problem for the producer—is also a work of great imaginative 
beauty. 

Manon, with settings by Alfredo Furiga, was a better production 
and performance in every way. Here the the audience was per- 
suaded to concentrate on the singing and not just on the spectacle, 
and an aria of the Chevalier de Grieux, sung beautifully by Guiseppe 
di Stefano (who achieved the miracle of singing softly in the arena) 
was applauded so wildly that the rest of the act was inaudible. 

Verona is a city which has arisen like a phoenix from the ashes 
of some of the worst destruction in Italy during the war. Ina 
few years it has taken its place as one of the most exciting centres 
in Europe for the theatre ; and the opera here is a popular spectacle 
which shows how deeply the Italian art is rooted in the lives of the 
people. One night in late July 30,000 people attended Aida, and 
another 10,000 were turned away. STEPHEN SPENDER. 
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SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 75 


Report by Margaret Usborne 

A prize of £5 was offered for a limerick with rhymes conspicuous 
for their absence. 

Well. no doubt I asked for it, setting an unrhymed limerick— 
apparently thought to be an easy verse-form—in the holiday-cum- 
sillv-season. They came in torrents. One competitor alone sent 
in 22, of varying shapes and sizes. It wasn’t difficult to reduce the 
pile of 237 to about 25, by making strict rules and throwing out 
the dull, the non-limericks, those that seemed to be meant to scan 
and didn’t, and then a lot that were perfectly good and efficient and 
amusing but just didn’t make the overloaded honours grade. I think 
an extra foot or two in the right place is allowable in a limerick, 
though my judging seems to show a leaning towards orthodoxy. 

Trying to make easier the almost impossible job of judging 
between those remaining 25, I put them in classes. Class 1: 
Efficiently true to the prototype as misquoted, but not laborious. 
Prizewinners, P. M. Lewis, £1; Allan M. Laing, 10s. Runners-up, 
E. P. Stanham and Mrs. V. R. Ormerod. Class 2: Ingenious, beyond 
the silly simplicity of the example, right or wrong. Prizewinners, 
H. G. B. Brown, £1; R. S. Stanier, £1. Runners-up, H. C. Duffin, 
for his “ Young Fellow of Potsdam, Whose face was all covered 
with pimples, bother it,’ H. A. C. Evans for two Young Fellows 
respectively of Slough and named Black, and St. John Kidd for a 
rendering of the example into French. Class 3: Silly ones of much 
the same shape and pointlessness as the example, and favouring the 
St. Bees school of thought. I liked these best and had to be firm 
and restrict myself to one prizewinner, R. Kennard Davis, 10s., and 
two runners-up, J. A. Harrison and Graeme Wilson, for his Old man 
of the World. 

Lewis Dodd is in a class by himself, and gets a prize, £1, for his 
crescendo of protest, of which i cannot resist quoting two stanzas. 
Finally an honourable, amused and appreciative mention for the 
Rev. A. Whigham Price. 


PRIZES 
(P. M. Lewis) 


Said a gentleman testing the soil 
For a doubtful deposit of petrol, 
“ What a futile exertion 
When a nationalised Mede 
Will sample the fruits of my labour! ” 


(ALLAN M. LAING) 
There was a young lady of Ealing 
Who crawled like a fly on the window ; 
And there for a while, 
To vary her technique, 
She practised strathspeying and hornpipes, 


(H. G. B. Brown) 


Phere once was an elderly trout 
Who fell from a dangerous perch. 
She emitted a wail 
And exclaimed “ Bless my soul! 


Whatever occasioned my fiounder ? 


(R. S. STANIER) 
The Government cricket XI 
Felt stumped when they lost Mr. Gaitskell ; 
So they raised a loud cry, 
“Come back to us, Hugh, 
And we'll knock the Opposition to Hell.” 


(R. KENNARD Davis) 


There was an unfortunate batsman 
Whose mother fell under the reller, 

He cried “ All that grease 

Will have ruined the pitch! 
Go and fetch me a bucket of sawdust! ” 


(Lewis Dopp) 


A certain old man of Tralee 
Met another old man of St. Bees, 
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To whom he declared 
“I am sure the same wasp 
Has stung both your arm and my leg.” 


Jt WAS an old man of ST. BEES 

"Who was stung on the ARM by a wasp, 
And whatever you say, 
I will NEVER admit 

He was stung in TRALEE on the LEG, 


RUNNERS-UP 
(E. P. STANHAM) 


A schoolmaster, stolid and thin, 

Sat down On the point of a tack ; 
hough clearly designed 
To prick his esteem 

The point never entered his hide. 


(Mrs. V. R. ORMEROD) 


When sitting my Latin exam 
1 clearly remember saying “ Bother, 
1 think that my tutor 
Said ‘opus’ was masculine, 
And I'm pretty sure ‘ agnus’ means calf.” 


(H. A. C. Evans) 


There was a young fellow from Slough 
Who believed he was terribly tough. 
He was set on one day 
On the beach at New Quay, 
Till he shouted “I’ve had it. I’m through! * 
There was a young fellow named Black 
Who proposed to a lady named White; 
But she cried “ You're a Red, 
While I'm strictly True Blue. 
Why, the thought of it turns me quite green!” 


SPECTATOR COMPETITION. No. 78 


Set by Ronald Lambton 


In the absence of any celebration of the Festival of Britain by 
the present Poet Laureate, we may be forgiven for calling on the 
posthumous services of a Laureate from the past. A prize of £5, 
which may be divided, is offered for not more than sixteen lines 
from a State poem on the occasion by Dryden, Wordsworth or 
Tennyson, 

Entries must be addressed to the Spectator, 99 Gower Street, 
in envelopes, marked “ Competition,” and must be received not 
later than August 22nd. Results will be published in the Spectator 
of August 3lst. 
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LETTERS TO 


Conservatism and Liberty 


Hubert Williams, in your issue of August 3rd, seems to be 


Sir,— Mr. 
making rather heavy weather over the prospects of the Conservatives at 


the next election. There is every indication that the industrial vote, 
which at the last two elections gave Labour a majority, is now swinging 
Right, and this is the surest sign of a Conservative victory. Victory 
achieved, the threatened strikes will not materialise because the ordinary 
trade unionist (incidentally numbering only 8 out of 23 million registered 
workers) is an immensely sensible chap, and he will support any Govern- 
ment which will defend his freedoms, his wage packet and his own 
particular way of life—all of which a Conservative Government will do 
with far greater vigour than the present Labour caucus. The so-called 
suspicion, to which Mr. Williams refers, will then be seen to have been 
nothing more than the product of astute, if not very accurate, propaganda 
Mr. Williams mentions the need for a apparently unaware 
that such a crusade has been in operation since the autumn of 1945 
(maybe not in the vicinity of Park Lane, from where Mr. Williams writes, 
but in South Wales, Tyneside, Clydeside, Lancashire and the Midlands, 
&c.). Specious promises of houses, lower living costs, more food and 
higher wages, coupled with a rigid, regimented party system, take a bit 
However, the time is now ripe.—Yours faithfully, 
BERNARD A. SHATTOCK. 


crusade, 


of shifting 
{/hany Chambers 
86 Petty France, 


Making Ends Meet 
Sir,—1I have only just seen the article by a bank clerk in your issue of 
July 27th, but I hope you can find space for a few words from a much 
older man who is now retired on pension after spending nearly fifty years 
in the bank. I have no fault to find with the article ttsellf, 
which draws a true picture of the young bank clerk's plight, but would 


S.W.1. 


service of a 


point out that he is, himself, largely to blame for his shabby treatment. 
Your 


apt comparison would be with the conditions of his colleagues in the 


correspondent compares his lot with that »f the miner, but a more 


Irish banks, who are in receipt of salaries and emoluments far in excess 
of his own. Why should there be this great difference ? The answer 
is that the Irish bank clerk—like the miner—its almost to a man a 
member of his wade union, and that union is therefore strong enough 
to negotiate on equal terms with his employers and to obtain conditions 
of service which are almost beyond the dreams of the bank clerk in this 
country 

There is such a union here. and over 30,000 men and women are 
members of it, bu: for some mysterious reason an even greater number 
prefer to rely on the good offices of internal or staff associations, which, 
though they doubtless have their uses, cannot from their very nature 
be independent. They were set up by the banks themselves, who are 
very well acquainted with the old tag, Divide et Impera, and here we 
have an outstanding example of its cogency.—I am, Sir, yours truly, 

Ex-BANK-MANAGER. 

Sir, —" Obstetric Practitioner” complains that “the wife of an insured 
man can spend fourteen days in hospital at a cost to the nation of £15 
a week, and yet receive all the cash benefits without deduction.” So, 
of course, can an insured woman. When I first went to the ante-natal 
clinic the lady almoner explained that these payments were not for the 
baby, but to enable the household to have paid help while the mother 
is unable to do the housework she normally does. I expect “ Obstetric 
Practitioner” knows of damage done to women who have started on 
housework after a confinement There can be few women 
these days who do no work in the house, and these few need not claim 
the benefits and probably do not have “ National Health ” babies 

As a fully insured woman, I shall get 36s. for thirteen weeks. I regret 
I ha ; leaflet N.1.17, as instructed, but believe this is 
more than wives of insured men receive. Thirty-six shillings is not much 
to pay for the housework and laundry I normally do myself, and certainly 
dves not replace the contribution I make to the household expenses when 
it is a help of which I shall be glad, and to which I 
contributed while I was earning. Nevertheless, these payments will not 
compensate for the ever-increasing cost of everything a baby (or adult) 
needs. I with Mr. Taplin, in his summing up of 
this series, that we are being altogether too passive in treating these rises 
Yours, &c., ExpecraNnr MOTHER 
contributors (and all concerned) like to be paid 
What a nightmare! For Church of 
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I am earning, but 
thoroughly 
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THE EDITOR 


Scotland ministers were in that unenviable position, and badly paid aj 
that. Now, many are paid half-yearly—still a nightmare ! 

If men would count their blessings and envy less, it would be a happier 
world, But, of course, that has nothing to do with making ends meet.— 
I am, yours sincerely, Minister's Wire, 


0, §931 








Naming the Stars 


Sirn,—-The Astronomer Royal, in his review of Mr. Peter Lum’s book, 
The Stars in'Our Heavens, says: “ The names of the star constellations, 
with the exception of those in a belt of sky around the south celestial 
pole were assigned in the third millennium B.c.” Some no doubt 
were, but obviously such names as Sextans were not given then, and the 
process of constellation-naming has in fact been a continuous one from 
early times to the nineteenth century. 

The Astronomer Royal adds that the names were assigned “ almost 
certainly by the people who lived in the region of Mesopotamia, though 
some have since acquired names from classical mythology.” On the rela- 
tive contribution of the Babylonians and Greeks to the naming of the 
stars | ask your readers to suspend judgement until they see in book 
form a manuscript on The Names of the Stars left behind at his death 
by Mr. BE. J. Webb, on whom the editor of the new Liddell and Scott's 
Lexicon relied for his knowledge of the Greek astronomical texts. In 
the first flush of the Assiriological discoveries of the nineteenth century 
the Babylonian origin of astronomical science was enthusiastically 
proclaimed, and it has been uncritically repeated on innumerable occasions 
since ; but there is reason to believe that, except in those matters where 
the Greeks themselves acknowledged their borrowing, the Babylonian 
primacy has been exaggerated.—Yours faithfully, 


12 Edwardes Square, W.8. Ivor THOMAS 


Seen from Pakistan 


Sir, —The following extract from a letter just received from an Englishman 
(civilian) resident in Pakistan may be of interest: 

“It is remarkable how everyone, including the civil population, is 
keeping very level-headed about the crisis—which undoubtedly is serious 
The general feeling seems to be that unless someone loses his head, it 
will but India certainly seems lunatic. I can say emphatically 
from my own knowledge ... that Pakistan took no preliminary steps 
before India’s concentrations, and that the whole 
complete surprise. So much for Nehru’s talk about meeting a threat. 
Secondly, even if India has reduced her army (and that is a very moot 
point) Pakistan started in 1947 with a very much smaller one; and, 
as many people fail to realise, without a single complete regiment 
Before that, there were complete regiments of Hindus who went, bag 
and baggage with all equipment, to India ; but no completely Muslim 
units or formations. India has three old-established ordnance factories 


Pass: 


thing came as a 


Pakistan has none.” 

I can vouch for the writer's good faith, He knows both India and 
Pakistan, and is in a position to learn the facts.—I am, Sir, yours 
faithfully, Cc. H. Dopo 

Jesus College, Cambridge. . 


Spain and Europe 


Sin,—Spain Would revive, quickly enough, if she received a generous 
amount of Marshall Aid, not all of which would be spent on arms, on 
enriching a corrupt bureaucracy, the higher ranks of the armed forces 
and a small number of already wealthy business-men. Some of it should 
be devoted to the improvement of agriculture and the reduction in the 
very high cost of living for poor people. 

The present régime is unpopular with all classes, even the Army, wi 
the exception of the clergy and some of the religious orders. Probably 
the best solution would be to persuade General Franco to retire peace 
fully, and to réstore a limited monarchy under Don Juan, the Catalans 
and Basques being guaranteed a certain amount of autonomy The 
rank and file of the Spanish armed forces are, as ever, brave and toug" 
But their equipment and training are hopelessly out of date, and thoug' 
they would fight to the death in defence of their own country th 
would require a lot of careful education before fighting as wel! 
something vague and international like the United Nations. The presen 
Government is, of course, the sworn enemy of Communism; Dut 
very hard conditions of working men in the industrial areas would 
them ready listeners to Communist propaganda. 
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Has nobody told you, Mr. Grigson? 


Most drivers take the underneath of a car for granted, but industry cannot leave protection from 
rust to chance. Among the most effective methods of rust removal and rust prevention are those calling 
for phosphoric acid. Albright and Wilson’s phosphate products in many different ways, often 


anonymously, are giving manufacturers what they want—to provide the better goods which the public needs. 


Chemicals for Industry ALBRIGHT & WILSON LTD 


49 PARK LANE, LONDON W.1. WORKS: OLDBURY AND WIDNES. 
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It is high time that the isolation forced upon Spain for so long by 
history, geography and ignorance and the indifference of politicians was 
ended.—I have the honour to be, Sir, your obedient servant,, 

Spain. SeERTORIUS. 


The Leicester Galleries 


Sin.—On July 6th you published a kind and generous tribute to the late 
Cecil Phillips from Mr. Derek Hill. Mr. Douglas Cooper, in your tssue 
of August 3rd, has taken the opportunity of questioning certain state- 
ments in Mr. Hill's letter. We are sorry if the kind thought that 
prompted Mr. Hill to write to you has brought this criticism, and we 
regret if in conversation we have unwittingly misled him about the record 
of the Leicester Galleries. We have no wish to commence a discussion 
with Mr. Douglas Cooper. No doubt he has an extensive knowledge of 
modern art events, but it is characteristic of him to choose every occasion 
to display his scraps of information. 

By “first exhibitions” Mr. Derek Hill obviously meant “ one-man” 
exhibitions, and most people would have understood him in this sense. 
In June, 1925, the Leicester Galleries held the first one-man show of 
Cézanne in England, as they did of Matisse in 1919, and we believe, 
Van Gogh in 1923, Gauguin in 1924 and Berthe Morisot in 1930. The 
exhibition at the Stafford Gallery in April, 1912, was advertised in The 
Times as “An exhibition of drawings by Pablo Picasso and Joseph 
Simpson.” The two artists’ drawings were shown in the same gallery. 
Our Picasso exhibition in January, 1921, was a one-man exhibition of 
72 items, consisting of paintings, water-colours, drawings and prints. The 
Cézanne and Picasso paintings at the Grafton Galleries in 1905 and 1910 
were part of very large collections of pictures by various French artists. 

Mr. Derek Hill was wrong about the Leicester Galleries holding the 
first exhibition of Klee’s work in England. Our exhibition was held in 
February, 1941, after Paul Klee’s death, not in 1940 as stated by Mr. 
Cooper who insists so much on accuracy. Unfortunately we are respon- 
sible for misleading Mr. Hill on this matter, but we did not know of the 
exhibitions in 1933 and 1935 at the Mayor Gallery—Yours faithfully, 
OLIVER FP. Brown. 


“ 


The Leicester Galleries, Leicester Square, W.C.2. 


Talk Yourself Out of This 


Six.—It is flattering even to be mentioned at all in Marginal Comment ; 
but disappointing to find that cne’s voice is as unfamiliar on the wireless 
to Mr. Nicolson as his own voice is to him when he hears it “ played 
back.” Mr. Nicolson did not enjoy “Can You Beat It,” a programme 
with which I had nothing whatever to do. “ Talk Yourself Out of This ” 
made its first appearance this year on Thursday, August 2nd—at a time 
I am quite sure, the Spectator of August 3rd was already on its 
Il am sure that Mr. Nicolson will find some way 
GitBert HARDING. 


when 
way to its readers 
»f talking himself out of this—Yours sincerely, 
ll Berkeley Court, London Road, 
Twickenham, Middlesex. 


A Delicate Hint 


Sia.—Once again the Spectator is being enlivened for a brief period by 
the entertaining Strix in place of the rather tedious Janus. Is it too much 
to ask that Janus should gracefully retire and leave his column in more 
spirited hands permanently ?—Yours faithfully, 


The Supreme Court, Accra, Gold Coast. R. M. Mureuy. 


{Janus writes: This is worth considering.] 


Tied Cottages 


Sin.—In view of the Government's attitude towards tied cottages, it 
would be interesting to know if those built on the Government experi- 
mental farm at Duggleby in Yorkshire—for instance—are “tied” or 
not.—Yours faithfully, Joan Gisss-SmMitTu. 


Glebe Farm, Kirby Misperton, Malton. 


This Summer’s Strawberries 


Sin.—I think the reason for the bullet-like strawberries, of which Mr. 
Massingham’s correspondent complained, was probably want of water. 
This year my beds required two thorough soakings between flowering 
and the colouring of the fruit. The water should be sufficient to penetrate 
the whole bed to the subsoi I Strain of strawberries (the 
Waterperry), which in two years form really big plants.—Yours faithfully, 
Herts Gtapys WILLIAMS. 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


Wito flowers thrive on limestone and, since the oolite of the Cotswolds 
is the kindest of all limestones, there they excel. In the dells, the disused 
“ quars” and by the roadside, summer flowers are in cavalcades, the 
captains of the throng being the bee orchis (less common than last year) 
the pyramidal and the lilac fragrant orchises, clustered campanulas, 
viper’s bugloss with a blue as royal as the purple murex of ancient Tyre, 
the yellow spires of the purple-eyed mullein and the musk thistle that, 
like the most winning of all these wayside flowers, the meadow cranesbill, 
sports into white. The most wonderful flower-scene I ever saw on the 
wolds was a field whose surface was hidden by the multitude of Pasque 
Flowers (Pulsatilla) upon it and, where the land turned a half-corner, 
there was not a single one. There is a diabolical plot afoot to spray 
the illuminated borders of the wayside with some witch's brew, and [ 
am glad to see that the knights of Perdita are up in arms about it. 


Wild Martagon 


There is a wood on the wolds where the martagon-lily grows wild, 
The founder of this illustrious line (for the flowers have been there 
for years) must have been a garden escape, but it is as unaccountable 
how they reached the wood as how Magellan the Pacific. They continue 
to flourish, glowing from the green shade of the coppice, their aristocratic 
petals rolled back from the sultry orange stamens, and the plebeian 
bracken spreading through the wood gives them a wide berth. They are 
even beginning to colonise the border of an adjacent and large woodland, 
for this year a majestic specimen is to be seen in the new quarters, 
bearing no fewer than seventeen flowers. The less shadowed environment 
no doubt accounts for a deeper colouring and greater size and numbers in 
the flowers. There is a fresco by Pinturicchio (it is reproduced in 
Burckhardt’s folio) in which Prince Deshem, the brother of the Sultan 
Bajazet Il and the prisoner of the Borgia, is seen in a setting of the 
Vatican. So these Oriental-looking flowers appear on the stage of an 
English woodland. May their fate be a very different one from jis! 
This is a much more surprising visitation than the thorough setilement 
on the banks of the Wye and elsewhere by the Himalayan balsam. 


In the Garden 


This is the time when the wheel of life slows down and the spokes 
are no longer a whirl of multi-coloured flame. The year at its apex has 
a moment of contemplative suspension. The gardener too straightens 
his back and mops his brow ; he has been picking soft fruit and, an 
innocent Macbeth, lifts fingers dyed in the vats of high summer. Like 
the year he looks and listens and, if he is lucky (as | was), he hears 
something more than the grating uproar of the aeroplanes, the prowling 
sharks of the air. 

When the close season for song was a month old, the goldfinch that 
frequents my garden gave me a quarter of an hour of sustained aria 
in an ash-tree just over my head. Coward calls the song “ clear, sweet 
and loud for so small a bird,” and certainly the whole landscape was 
“ overflowing with the sound.” But I should not call this blithe and 
happy-go-lucky singing “clear.” The clear-voiced singers are blackbird, 
blackcap, garden warbler, Dartford warbler, marsh warbler, willow- 
warbler, nightingale, linnet (partially so), wood-lark and curlew. I sup- 
pose that the clearest of all bird-voices is that of the bell-bird or 
campanero of South America. But the goldfinch’s song is not at all 
limpid or transparent. It is leafy, not aerial; sibilant, not vowelled. 
In the evening beams it had the gleam and scintillation of a sudden 
shower upon the thirsty garden. 

I have been trying my hand this year at growing open-air melons and 
with a favouring summer and some coaxing from me they are doing 
as well as can be expected. Recently I clapped the barn cloches on 
them and have kept them moist by sinking flower-pots into the clay 
and letting ditch-water of an ancient fish-like smell slowly percolate 
through them. Slow is the key-word: the plants are healthy enough and 
the leaves taut, but they are so confoundedly tardy in growth. Slow 
as a Test-batsman at the crease, slower to blossom than Gilbert White's 
Timothy to put his horny nose out into the spring air. 

H. J. MASSINGHAM. 





The Spanish Ulcer 


Six,—I regret that by a slip I have made it appear that I think that 
Louis XIV and Charles I were cousins. I should have written “ the 
father of the cousin of his sovereign.”—Yours &c., 


Reform Club. Pall Mall, S.W.1. BROGAN 


D. W 
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: Reviews of the Week 


Shakespeare’s Imagery 


The Development of Shakespeare’s Imagery. By W. H. Clemen. 


(Methuen. 16s.) 


Tue translation in a revised and augmented form of Professor 
Wolfgang Clemen’s Shakespeares Bilder (Bonn, 1936) is heralded 
by Dr. Dover Wilson with the adjectives, “lovely, sensitive and 
penetrating.” Such praise upon the lips of such a man should 
ensure satisfactory sales. Dr. Dover Wilson is an enthusiast; a 
veteran ever generous in his encouragement of new tillers, binders 
and gleaners in the Shakespearian field. To some readers his 
editorial prefaces suggest that like the Athenians he is eager to hear 
and tell some new thing, and it may be that Dr. Clemen’s study seems 
to him newer than it is. Shakespeare's style was neglected as a sub- 
ject for two centuries, and, although the Romantics recognised that 
the poet bore the Aristotekan hall-mark of mastery of metaphor, 
Matthew Arnold hastened to warn the disciples of Keats that Shake- 
speare’s gift of expression led him astray, that it degenerated into 
irritability of fancy and tortured curiosity of language. The last 
three decades have witnessed the publication of lectures, pamphlets, 
articles and a few more extended studies which have achieved much 
in righting the wrong done to Shakespeare the poet. All these Dr. 
Clemen has thoroughly mastered and he pays due tribute to them ; 
thus if we were to take away from his book what Richard Altick 
has written on Richard 11, Caroline Spurgeon on Hamlet, Bradley on 
Lear, Wilson Knight on Othello, S. L. Bethell on The Winter's Tale, 
E. M. W. Tillyard on The Tempest and Granville Barker on Cym- 
beline, the residue might prove a little meagre. Nor is the book 
very happily proportioned. Some 70 pages (about one third) cover 
Shakespeare’s development up to Hamlet, including only twelve on 
“the middle period.” The great tragedies have 90 pages, the three 
romances 40. Henry V, All's Well, Twelfth Night, As You Like It 
and (most strangely) Measure for Measure are virtually omitted ; 
and of the tragedies Macbeth has no section to itself. Dr. Clemen 
anticipates objections on this score, but does not seem to recognise 
how misguided it is to omit all reference to the Sonnets and Poems. 
The rivalry between Shakespeare the poet and Shakespeare the 
dramatist in its various phases of alliance and antagonism—some 
readers of The Tempest say that the poet won the final round— 
must be related to the “ sugred™ sonneteer, the “ mellifluous and 
honey-tongued ” author of Venus and Adonis and the rhetorician 
of that “ graver labour,” the Lucrece. 

Dr. Clemen considers the recurring image, the cosmic image, the 
structural image, the ambiguous image, as he goes on his way from 
Titus Andronicus to Timon and The Tempest; he rightly warns us 
that the word “ development ” must not be too strictly applied, that 
Shakespeare does not mount the rungs of a ladder to perfection. 
But he hardly attempts to relate metaphor and artifice and individual 
word to the cadence and tempo and framework of the blank-verse 
line and paragraph, or to the grammatical order and idiom. On 
these, as Granville Barker illustrated again and again, with the 
speaking voice of the actor in his ears, everything depends. To 
use Shaw’s distinction, Dr. Clemen examines the libretto rather 
than the score. 

The book is not a long one, and inevitably there are generalisations 
which provoke dissent or doubt, and detailed analyses which languish 
before they have borne fruit. “ Why,” Dr. Clemen asks, “ does the 
later Shakespeare say the wisest and deepest things through an image 
instead of in plain language ?” The truth is that Shakespeare from 
first to last is the most figurative of writers, whether it be in 1596, 

‘The quality of mercy is not strained, 
It droppeth as the gentle rain from heaven 
Upon the place beneath.” 
or ten vears later, 
Life's but a walking shadow, a poor player 
That struts and frets his hour upon the stage 
And then is heard no more.” 
Whether it be the hyperbole and amplification of: 
“ His delights 
Were dolphin-like, they show’d his back above 
The element they liv’d in; in his livery 
Walk’d crowns and crownets, realms and islands were 
: As plates dropp’d from his pocket.” 
U. a single concentrated line eight years earlier, 
“ And unregarded age in corners thrown.” 


Nevertheless when directness is required in the last period we have 


it: 
“Kneel not to me. 
The power that I have on you is to spare you, 
The malice toward you to forgive you. Live 
And deal with others better.” 
Or 
“Why should a dog, a horse, a rat have life 
And thou no breath at all?” 
Or 


“Though with their high wrongs I am struck to the quick, 
Yet with my noble reason ‘gainst my fury 
Do I take part: the rare action is 
In virtue than in vengeance.” 

Dr. Clemen’s investigations are sometimes confused and cursory. 
We may profit by seeing Macbeth’s apostrophe to sleep side by side 
with that of King Henry IV, but Dr. Clemen hardly tackles the 
audacity with which Shakespeare suggests that the butcher of three 
innocent men could quote Sidney or Daniel as it were—an Eliza- 
bethan sonnet convention—with the blood dripping from his hands. 
Bellona’s bridegroom was a poet, and thus we can take from him 
“Tomorrow and tomorrow and tomorrow” without disbelief or 
disquiet. Romeo was a poet in a very different sense from that in 
which Othello was a poet. 

If, however, Dr. Clemen has bitten off more than he can chew, 
plenty remains on the bill of fare to feed the hungry and tempt the 
surfeited. But his book, pace Dover Wilson, is useful rather than 
lovely, thoughtful rather than sensitive, more synthetic than pene- 
trating. GEORGE RYLANDS. 


Religion in the Factory 


Christianity and Human Relations in Industry. By Sir George 


Schuster. (Epworth Press, 6s, 6d.) 


In this book, which is one of outstanding importance, Sir George 
Schuster sets forth what he regards as being the reasons why the 
highest level of industrial efficiency can only be attained by applying 
Christian principles to the conduct of industry. What are the 
Christian principles, he asks, which have to be interpreted and 
applied in industry, and he replies that in his opinion everything 
that matters can be found in Christ's answer to the question, “ Which 
is the great Commandment in the law?” “Thou shalt love the 
Lord thy God with all thy heart and with all thy soul and with all 
thy mind. This is the first and great Commandment, and the second 
is like unto it, Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself.” 

It is Sir George’s contention that “if men’s conduct is governed 
by love of their neighbours properly interpreted, if their actions 
are based on the belief that God has a purpose in the world with 
which their work must be harmonised and if their work is seen 
as something dedicated to our ever present God, there would be 
no problem in human relations in any field of worldly life.” No 








Malayan Rose 


by MARK DERBY* 


“A really excellent adventure. Its standard of 
writing and invented suspense make one very 
hopeful indeed—after all it has been a long time 
since Buchan.’’_MARGHANITA LASKI IN THE SPECTATOR 


“Most provocative of heroines.” 


“A most exciting and well told adventure story 
and well drawn Malayan background.” —1me « TIDE 
9s. 6d. 


* The author is at present serving as an intelligence officer in Malaya and 
his descriptions of the country under present conditions are authentic 


—ERIC GILLETT 
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doubt this is true, but I doubt whether he has allowed sufficiently 
for the fact that only a minority of persons in industry, perhaps a 
small minority, would consider religion so relevant to their daily 
lives as to form a basis for action. 


It is undoubtedly true that, in the relations of management to 
the workers in industry, mere good will is not enough. It is the 
duty of management to maintain a high standard of efficiency in 
industry, for otherwise it will not be possible to provide good wages 
and good living conditions for the employees. “Kind hearts there 
must be, but clear heads are needed too.” In attempting to achieve 
a high standard of efficiency the well-being of the workers must 
always be borne in mind. “There can be no satisfactory form of 
industrial society if the great numbers who are engaged in industrial 
employment and all its accessory economic activities can find 
happiness only in escape from their bread-winning work.” And if 
this is to achieved the essential point is “to make industrial 
employment something which is, and is seen as, an essential part ot 
a satisfactory human life, and not as a cause of conflict, or an evil 
burden to be escaped from or reduced as soon as possible.” 


be 


Sir George does not accept the “ unduly pessimistic view of those 
who say that the conditions of modern industry, with its mass 
production methods and the breakdown of skilled craftsmen’s jobs 
into repetitive, unskilled, machine-minding operations, have made 
it impossible for the bulk of manual workers to find in their daily 
work a soul satisfying activity,” but he believes, and gives his reasons 
for doing so, that “there are ways in which modern industry 
can offer opportunities of new kinds of interest to offset the loss 
of the individual craftsman’s interest.” Industrialists who are faced 
with the problem of counteracting the deadening etfect of the wide- 
spread breakdown of skilled craftsmen's jobs will testify from their 
own experience to the fact that the methods of doing this set forth 
by Sir George are both practicable and lead to a large measure of 
SUCCESS 

The message given in this book is particularly relevant at the 
present time, for “ we stand at the beginning of a social revolution 
characterised by new attitudes and expectations on the workers’ side 
and a strong reaction against the old status of the dependent wage- 


earner.” Such a situation obviously calls for wise action both on 
the part of management and of labour. Speaking as one who 


worked in a factory for fifty years, during a large part of which I 
was responsible for labour relations and all negotiations with trade 
unions, I can testify to the wisdom and importance of all that 
Sir George has written. I should like to see hundreds of thousands 
of employers, workers and trade unionists read the book. If they 
did so, not only would many of them find greater satisfaction in 
their work, but the effect on productivity might well be startling. 
B. SEEBOHM ROWNTREE. 


Gentle Rambler 


Walk With Me. By Katherine Everett. (Constable. 12s. 6d.) 


I sHouLpD call this book old-fashioned—using the phrase in an 
altogether laudatory and agreeable sense. It might have been 
written, or something very like it might have been written, 50 years 
ago by the well-bred, slightly daring, observant and literary daughter 
of a country clergyman. Indeed, one could go much further: some 
of it, with the addition of a little didactic morality, might have been 
written by Maria Edgeworth. 

It seems to me thoroughly enjoyable, having a ladylike avoidance 
of affectation which, in the present unhappy indulgence of our 
scribbling females, is a thing to be noted with gratitude. Mrs. 
Everett has written a series of stories (very queerly headed as 
“chapters” in the list of contents) which illustrate the characters 
and lives of the Irish peasantry, the Irish landowner and a number 
of her personal friends. Her writing beguiles the reader, even the 
reader who generally finds dialect a nuisance, and leads him 
pleasantly along from page to page: it is not the writing of a stylist, 
but the writing of honesty, good sense, imaginative insight and a 
genial disposition, presenting with ease and obvious enjoyment the 
fruits of memory and experience. Not always of direct experience, 
one may suppose, but of experience mellowed or translated by the 
story-teller’s gift. 

To make a selection from these admirable pictures would be™ 
difficult. All have the qualities of lively portrayal and of shrewd 
though kindly understanding, and all of them convey the engaging 
personality of the author. As one with an appreciation of the sly 
and ironical nature of the Welsh, who in this respect at least 
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resemble the natives of Ireland, I have been vastly entertained by the 
doings of Tommy McQuirk, an ‘.genious and lovable rogue if 
ever there was one, related by his widow. I find the middle-class 
Irish—the Duggans for example—a 'i'tle less convincing ; but that 
is probably the fault of the middle-class Irish, not of their delineator 
The story called “ The Witch,” though depending upon a somewhat 
uncritical belief in clairvoyance, is excellently narrated: the weird 
Celtic fantasy of “ Deer upon the Mountains ™ is a great deal more 
than this—it draws the imagination towards the ghostly pagan world 
of legend, where strange transmuted forms leap in the mist and the 
moonlight. 


But in every story the characters are vital and interesting, and 
Mrs. Everett has the power of describing landscape as well as the 
power of conveying the essentially personal quality in a dialogue 
or narration. Indeed, she is at her best when she places herself in 
a cottage, or by the sedge of a placid lake, or in the little parlour 
of the lodge, or the yard of “ the old house,” and lets the characters 
tell their stories in their own way. It matters not whether these 
interviews are real or imaginary; the sense of life and reality is 
always present, the knowledge that we are being brought into contact 
with much that is both simple and infinitely mysterious in the nature 
of man. And it is not among the least of Mrs. Everett's many excel- 
lences that she maintains with admirable skill the ditlerence between 
her own personality, her own rather formal and even disapproving 
dialogue, and the characters and utterance of her subjects. Aurelia, 
the fantastic mother-in-law, provides the last two stories: but she 
is too much like one of the most awkward of my cousins for me to 
find her particularly amusing. Dreadful woman ! 

A really first-rate book, very unhandsomely presented by the 
publisher : printed in the dullest way on paper of the most horrible 
description. I am aware of the difficulties which, if we are to 
believe them, beset the publisher in these chaotic days, but surely it 
is possible to do better than this. I wish the book and its author 
the good luck which they undoubtedly deserve. C. E. VuLiiamy. 


A Dublin Poet 


Reservations. Poems Valentin Iremonger, (Dublin : Envoy 


London : 


by 


Macmillan. 6s.) 


Tue verse of Valentin Iremonger—the first volume that this quite 
famous Dublin poet has published—bears the same relation to the 
poetry of Sidney Keyes as the neutrality of Ireland bore to the rest 
of the world’s belligerency. Iremonger writes disengaged from 
all but a private world, through shyness, disdain or sensitivity ; he 
wishes to be critical, but not angry or apathetic. Keyes was 
emotionally committed to the war. They resemble each other in 
being alive to the elegy implicit in experience. They have a com- 
parable—and it is an extreme—sensitivity, and their performance ts 
of equal maturity. The difference is that where Keyes was able to 
release himself, faced as he was with fear and its potent stimulus, 
and was able to achieve a fluency of line that on occasions was 
heroic, Iremonger is reticent, diffident, reserved, held in. As time 
has been on his side, he has proved a better craftsman than Keyes, 
but always at the expense of urgency. He has been able to study, 
prune ahd force his elegy. Keyes was cut short. 

In Reservations the poet has made a pact with the world to 
treat things elegiacally. The general mood infiltrates everywhere. 
Derived from love in an idyllic stage, the emotion is full of pity, 
pleasant,, despairing and usually reserved. It is in nostalgia and 
wistfulness that the affinities with Keyes are marked. Beyond this 
the parallel cannot go. Little poetry so carefully fingers its phrases 
to make them fit into a new order. At the same time a fan of 
verbal vitality allows the feelings to circulate easily from phrase to 
phrase. These faculties are cultivated and full of force. At present 
they are applied too often as a distraction, or to reiterate the 
central theme of quiet suffering. They provide superficial variety, 
when what we want is fundamental change. They bear also the 
brunt of a more isolated scrutiny, as the legitimate focusing power 
of metre is dispensed with. There is nothing but their meaning or 
appropriateness to sweep the reader on. They are used, too, to give 
body to an always sweet, but sometimes rank, sensitivity. When 
we reach that stage of the poem where we ought to be given an 
all-clarifying summary and reconciliation, we find, instead of reason 
and unification of parts, more and more sensitivity, coupled with 
more and more phrases. This wears one down, and misses better 
things. He knows it himself: 

“Yet so intoxicating is the song 
I cannot follow its thought right to the end.” 
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COLETTE 


~ a >) ia: i) . 
Cheri & The Last of Cheri 
As we expected, the critics have been unanimous in praise. 
The theme is the nature of love, Madame Colette | lays it 

th a clarity and rightness of feeling that are both 
exquisite.’’ Cyril Connolly in Sunday Times, “« The sunshi e, 
the shot silk effect of Madame Colette’s style are perfectly 
onveved.”’ Harold Nicolson in The Obs rver. «¢ She has an 
instinctive feeling for certain types of emotional analysis.”’ 


George Malcolm Thomson in Evening Standard. 10s. 6d, 


Jean-Baptiste Rossi 
THE FALSE START 
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The storv of a French schoolboy of fourteen who falls | 
we vith a nun of twenty-eight. | found it deeply 
vi and fundamentally pure.” Marvhanita Laski in } 
The Observer. 98. 6d. 
| 
. ] | 
, , * 
Jenny Lair« | 
=f | 
mies , . “ } 
JAMES AND MACARTHUR | 
««The best book about cats since ‘ Charles’,’? 
Maurice W ggin. ros. 6d, | 
Secker & Warburg | 
' 
| 
| 
. ' 
Vy orld Re ULEUW | FOR avcusr 
includes 
Tne Green Jacket by Mario Soldati. » Brrrary’s Economic Prosiem by | 
strated by Leo Lenganesi “Here | Roy Harrod—* Qur positic n is a crnel 
re the elements of true Renaissance one.” 
comedy The story is told with wit A Tate or Two Avrtrocrars—lrs. 
gaiet it is cynical but avoids Adenauer and Schomacher—by Brian 
terness which has disfigured so Connell. 
ch post-war Italian writing. Like | pyys ix Space by Roger Manvell | 
good serials, the episode breaks off 
” | Inpivences oN Durca Ant by Nika | 
at a tantalising moment. j } 
Vimes Literary Supplement. Hulton. | 
Tee Pincusmon—an extract from a | ANTONI Gaupi—the creator “of the 
ew novel by L. P. Hartlev. only architecture of our ume which is 
ry Nonrn ATLANTIC TREATY AND | fierce, passionate and touched with 
Tae MerpirerkaNeaNn by Professor | poetic madness—by Alexandre Cirici- | 
yril Falls Pellicer. And many other articles, | 
ILLUSTRATED 1/6 
~~~ Ie yg RED, 
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OUR AIM — PERFECTION! 
THE HYDRO, TORQUAY |) 


(NO MEDICAL BATHS, ETC.) 
PERFECT NEW HOLIDAY HOTEL 
DANCING, COCKTAIL BAR, BILLIARDS 
PATH TO BATHING BEACH 
TELEPHONES MANACER: 
JGUN COLLIER 
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THE SKY WAS ALWAYS BLUE 
¥ 

Admiral SIR WILLIAM JAMES v 
‘Genial, exhilarating, and enthusiastic... The general VY 
reader, as well as those directly interested in naval Y 
matters, will find ample interest in these pages.’ Ny 
Scotsman. Illustrated 21s. wy 
V 

Ww 

THE DEVELOPMENT OF = 

Vv 

Ny) 

SHAKESPEARE’S IMAGERY = 
Y 
v 

W. H. CLEMEN y 
‘Extraordinarily interesting . . . in fact the best critical v 
book on Shakespeare that I have read for a long "7 
time..— JULIAN SYMONS Manchester Evening News. W 

15s. WV 
VW 
WW 


THEODORE DREISER y 
VW 
VW 


F. O. MATTHIESSEN v4 





(American Men of Letters Series) V7 
Y, 
Through his passionate concern to see life as it was 4 
truly lived, Dreiser was largely responsible for bring- Wy 
ing the American novel back into the realm of actual W 
experience. The author, who until his death last year VW 
was Professor of American Literature at Harvard, Y 
here examines the nature and the sources of Dreiser's W4 
power as a writer. 15s. My 
nor 
Y 
THE ULTIMATE VALUE y 
“4 
wy 
ROBERT COLLIS y 
WY 
The moving story of two Hungarian Slovak children Y 
who were rescued by Dr. Collis from the horrors of vy, 
Belsen. ‘Full of a deep love and understanding of wy 
children, and should help no less than fascinate all w 
who are concerned in any way with their care.’ Wy 
Christian World. Illustrated 12s. 6d Wy 
\ 
\Y 

* iy 
Ww) 
= "4 
‘A rare genius Vv 
Ww 
THE YEAR OF SWEET v 
\ ) 

t 
ILLUSIONS Y 

t 


HANS CAROSSA Y 


The story of the author's first year as a medical 
student at the University of Munich. ‘It is filled with 
radiance and charm... Each incident is treated with 
a solicitous care as if it were an object of priceless 
value... All this is the result of a perfect art.— 
EDWIN MuIR in The Observer. 10s. 6d. 
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As Lawrence said of Homer, “ he runs instead to the seed of pathos, 
that feeblest mode of writing.” 


The genius of the book is its truth to sensation. Everything that 
sensitivity and climate can do has been done. He appeals personally 
to that happy sadness which everybody who writes poetry has at 
some time tried to express, but none with such well-guarded 
ingenuousness. Attachment to place is a virtue of Irish poetry. 
Many of these poems have been fed by the landscape, which in 
its turn has had to submit to the critical look of the writer. The 
not-to-be-deceived attitude to nature is refreshing. 

“Spring stops me suddenly like ground 
Glass under a door, squeaking and gibbering.” 
The approach is as cautious as Penelope among the suitors, The 
language also is wary: 
“—a tailpiece 
Of truth, a scut of beauty.” 
Always he likes to plant a mine of colloquialism among the clauses. 


But the central mood of elegy hides in the background—nearly 
given expression, but not entirely ; recorded, but not given away. 
Seldom does it come into focus, Then again the fear, or the dark- 
ness, or whatever it is, recedes, leaving us with an attractive but 
impenetrable phrase. The core of this mood could be called, 
vaguely, a sense of inexplicable, unconscious tragedy. Just when 
we are expecting the tragedy to be revealed, the soothing flow of 
words continues. The obscure cause of the conflict is appeased with 
felicities of phrase, and the poet adopts neutrality towards the 
shadows that made his wounds. This is the ground on which the 
writer will mature. At present, when the crisis of the poetry is 
reached, the statements are thin or barely plausible. He carries us 
to the verge of being terrified, to some brink of horror, but con- 
ducts us little further than the barking of a dog that guards a door. 
Having withdrawn himself from “truck with anger and apathy” 
into a world of feeling, the poet should not be surprised if we want 
to know the whole truth about that world. He says,“ My life’s 
short roots snap and break off in society’s tough earth,” and for 
this reason the critic expects the roots to be properly examined. 
Sympathy he excites and holds. He is never in danger of arousing 
antipathy. But the excess of charm which his world enjoys, a 
most Acrasian sweetness, puts it in danger of becoming ineffectual, 
if not deadly. Certainly it can enthral. RicHARD Murpny. 


The Debt to Chatham House 


The Survey of International Affairs, 1938, Volume 2: The Crisis 
over Czechoslovakia 1938. By R. G. D. Laffan. (Oxford University 
Press for the Royal Institute of International Affairs. 30s.) 

Documents on International Affairs, 1939-1946, Volume 1. March- 
September 1939. (Oxtord University Press, for the Royal Institute 
of International Affairs. 50s.) 


Tue two series of Chatham House volumes familiarly known as 
the “ Survey ” and the “ Documents” were in the inter-war period 
the indispensable companion of all students of international affairs. 
It is perhaps only the lack of them over the last decade that has 
made it clear how indebted one was to the work which went into 
them. It is good to know that not only is the gap being made up 
for the actual war years, but that a start has simultaneously been 
made on the post-war volumes. For the value of the old “ Survey ” 
was due at least in part to the speed with which the volumes 
followed upon the events they dealt with. It is in retrospect always 
the events of the year before last that one finds it hardest to bring 
into focus, and it was in doing this that Professor Toynbee and his 
colleagues performed perhaps their most useful service. Something 
depended here upon the technical side of book-production being 
more speedy in the inter-war years than at present; more upon 
Professor Toynbee’s own unrivalled capacity for the rapid marshal- 
ling into a coherent scheme of the apparent chaos of contemporary 
events. Until the volumes for more recent years appear, it is hardly 
possible to say what effect the necessary delegation of some of the 
work may have had upon its quality and effectiveness. Professor 
Toynbee’s own characteristic preface to Mr. Laffan’s volume 
reminds us again that in many respects the old “ Survey” was as 
much a personal product as the “Study of History” itself. But 
one thing can even at this stage be said with confidence, namely, that 
whatever other services Chatham House has rendered or may still 
render to the study of international relations, the “Survey ” must 
always come first, and that everything else ought to be subordinated 
to the task of restoring pre-war tempo and quality. 

Of the two volumes that have now appeared, the “ Documents ” 
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one belongs to the war series and deals primarily with the events 
falling between the final destruction of the Czechoslovak State and 
the outbreak of war. It is obvious that at this distance of time, the 
kind of official documents—communiqués or speeches—that bulked 
so large in the old series will tend to be swamped by more intimate 
documents only revealed at a later stage, such as those reprinted 
here from the State Department's “ Nazi-Soviet Relations.” The 
editors have wisely decided, however, not to reproduce documents 
already available in the “Woodward & Butler” Foreign Office 
volumes, and by so doing have produced a manageable and work- 
manlike job. 

The “ Munich” volume of the Survey has presented an even more 
difficult job, since it was written originally on the basis of the kind 
of public and Press material normally available to the writers of 
the “ Survey ” and has had since then to be revised in the Institute 
in accordance with the successive revelations from the archives and in 
memoirs. And this has in turn complicated the task of analysing 
the developments inside Czechoslovakia which seemed so important 
at the time and were later revealed to be so insignificant a part of the 
whole story, in proper relation to the diplomacy of the Great Powers 
within which they were set. Asa result the volume is not one which 
will readily commend itself to the general reader, though it contains 
much of real interest and is of course indispensable to the serious 
student. 

It is not possible as yet to see how far the “ Survey” is going to 
alter the general picture presented by the bitter opponents of 
appeasement who so far have had it all their own way in the writing 
of this history of this period. For the issue on which so much must 
turn, that of the relative armaments of the countries concerned at 
the time of Munich (and a year later), has been postponed to the 
next volume. And even then, the absence of documentation on the 
side of the Western Powers may permit only a provisional verdict 


But at least in some respects it looks as though the stereotypes 
which have been so sedulously implanted in the public mind will 
have to be subjected to revision. It is refreshing to see that the 
“Survey” after a new review of the evidence agrees that there is 
nothing to indicate that the Russians were in fact prepared to fight 
Germany in September, 1938, any more than in September, 1939. 
And it is worth while being reminded that as late as August, 1938, 
the French Communists were still doing their best, on the industrial 
front, to impede those measures of French rearmament without 
which all talk of resisting aggression was so much dangerous non- 
sense. Professor Toynbee’s analysis (in his introduction) of 
Chamberlain's attitude to Europe and of the blindness with which 
he threw overboard the traditional British adherence to the idea of a 
balance of power will almost certainly stand. But to explain, not 
only the policy, but the measure of support it received in England 
and France, demands an understanding of historical development 
that may well be outside the range of any contemporary. 

Max BELorr. 


Trials and Errors 


Cases that Changed the Law. By H. Montgomery Hyde. (Heine 
mann, 12s. 6d.) 


Law is stranger than fiction, and there seems to be an almost 
unlimited public appetite for its strangeness. It requires, however, 
considerable literary skill to lend credibility to the incredible as it 
happens ih real life and especially in courts of justice. It is diffi- 
cult to strike the balance between flat narrative which leaves the 
reader apathetic and over-emphasis which turns the “ drama ™ of the 
law into melodrama. Mr. Montgomery Hyde has not completely 
mastered this difficult knack. The defect of his book is that it 
attempts too much. It describes a large number of cases, some 
very well known, others not so familiar, but in most instances the 
treatment is too brief, and the style too pedestrian to grip and to 
hold. The narrative is clear, the subject-matter diverse and exciting ; 
and yet one is surprised to find that one is seldom really excited 


Only the first six cases are relevant to the title: Burke and Hare 
(here Mr. Hyde falls far short of the full macabre horror of that 
dreadful story), the melancholy experiences of Caroline Norton tn 
the then barbarous law of married women’s property, the mass 
public execution of the “Flowery Land” pirates, the fantastic 
exploits of W. T. Stead in mock-procuring, the Adolf Beck case and 
the Royal Mail Packet trial. All these were the occasion, directly 
or indirectly, of overdue reforms of the law The next section 
comprises a number of unsolved Irish “ mysteries,” including the 
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Whenever Export figures are quoted there comes the 
accustomed reference to ‘ expert British Craftsmanship.’ 
But . . . have you ever stopped to ask yourself... 


® Jilustration: Courtesy 
of Mr. F. Cantello 
end The Avon India 
Rubber Co. Lid, 
Melksham, Wilts. 













“Who are Britains Craftsmen?” 


Introducing Frank Cantello. He has been making processes have been mechanised . . « 
rubber tyres for 43 years—from tyres for pioneer motoring but skill is as necessary as ever. 
days to the monsters for the wheels of modern transport. In machine design . . . in setting 
Today, his skill is applied to retreading giant agricultural up ... in operation. 


tyres—helping the salvage drive, helping home food And must there not be craftsman- 
production, and helping boost exports of new ship at every stage if the: finished 
tyres to higher levels.* article is to be a masterpiece? 


But does craftsmanship mean Monsanto think so, and_ they 


only —handcrafismanship? follow this rule in making a range 
In the manufacture of tyres of chemicals for the many activities 
today more and more of the rubber industry. 


Monsanto make over 200 chemicals for use in industry. Of 
widely varying application, they all conform to the highest 
standards of craftsmanship in chemical manufacture. 





SSS MONSANTO CHEMICALS LIMITED 
SSS 8. Waterloo Place, London, S.W.1 
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many, and well-known. Planet Building Society ‘ 
Shareholders enjoy them all and, in addition, are 171 O171€ 
given a more remunerative rate of Interest. 


Founded in 1848 and now with Assets exceeding 
£6,250,000 and Reserves of over £340,000, the 
Planet Investment Service is open for investments ) Car 
of from {1 to the limit of £5,000. | 


It is to your interest to write to the ‘ Planet’ if you 

are looking for safe and profitable investment. Within the past twelve months we 

have carried more passengers in Europe than any 
other airline — a grand total of one million. 


We hope that even more people — including you 


P LAN £T — will fly with us during the next 12 months, 
BUILDING SOCIETY | f]/ BEA 
Planet House, Finsbury Square, London, E.C.2 | V 
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famous disappearance of the Irish Crown Jewels, and will be new 
and informative to most English readers. These are followed by a 
series of celebrated Irish trials, including several which are already 
somewhat overworked by compilers of case-books, such as the trial 
of Robert Emmet, the Phoenix Park murders and the Parnell 
Commission. 

The last section is in some ways the most arresting. Mr. Hyde 
has had access to some hitherto unpublished papers concerning 
Oscar Wilde, especially his correspondence with Edward William 
Godwin about the decoration of the Tite Street house. Here is 
greenery-yallery beyond the dreams of Grosvenor Gallery. “ Each 
chair is a sonnet in ivory and the table is a masterpiece in pearl.” 
“We find that a rose leaf can be laid on the ivory table without 
scratching Jt.” “Do just add a bloom of colour in curtains and 
cushions.” Unfortunately, ivory sonnets and pearl masterpieces cost 
hard cash, and we have many sidelights in these letters on the 
financial tangles and wrangles from which Wilde was never free 
even in his heyday. The evil that he did lived after him in fierce 
litigation, and of all the oddities in this volume none is more extra- 
ordinary than the trial in 1918 for criminal libel of the late 
Pemberton Billing in the so-called “ Black Book” or Salome case. 
It is well described here. One had forgotten (and one would almost 
wish not to be reminded) that such pandemonium and phantas- 
magoria could ever have happened in an English court. 

Not the least entertaining feature of the book is its glimpses, 
unfortunately too brief, of the lives of eccentrics and adventurers. 
Even the most perfervid fiction-writer would be hard put to it to 
surpass the characters and careers of such men as Adolf Beck, his 
“double” who modestly called himself John Smith, Lord Edward 
Fitzgerald, Adolphus Cooke (* among the animals at Cooksborough 
was a large turkey-cock which he believed to be his father”), the 
Earl of Leitrim (who was so allergic to goats that he shot them 
on sight or evicted any tenant who kept them), and perhaps most of 
all the unbelievable Pemberton Billing himself. The law, more than 
anything in the world, constantly attests the eternal verity that 


there's nowt so queer as folk.” C. K. ALLEN. 
. . 
Fiction 
My Cousin Rachel. By Daphne du Maurier. (Gollancz. 12s. 6d.) 


Burning Bright. By John Steinbeck. (Heinemann. 7s. 6d.) 
They Laugh that Win. By Denzil Batchelor. (Robert Hale. 9s. 6d.) 
The Injustice Collectors. By Louis Auchincloss. (Gollancz. 10s. 6d.) 


Miss pu Maurter’s latest novel has moved me to look up what 
I thought about her twenty years ago. Of The Loving Spirit 
I wrote 
She has a fine sense of structure, and her imagination moves 
surely to the realisation of great issues. In detail, however, it 
fails her, sometimes pitifully. Her village folk are a bad give 


away They speak a bastard, poetic lingo, part Irish, part 
Cornish, and wholly arts-and-crafts. . . .This is a fault, not of 
»bservation, but of imagination.” 


And | complained that the very excellence of the novel in other 
respects made this laziness, this refusal to come to grips with detail, 
particularly irritating. A year later, after saying that I'll Never Be 
Young Again fell into two parts, one admirable, the other quite 
unreal, | wrote 
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“If Miss du Maurier develops on the lines of the first part 
of her novel, she will be a portent, blended of Marie Corelli 
and Hall Caine. If, as I fervently hope, the second part keeps 
uppermost, there is no saying what she may become. In any 
case, I have a feeling that a very great number of people are 
going to be deeply interested and influenced by her future 
work.” 

It wasn’t a bad prophecy, about one of the most successful of 
best-sellers ; and, though Miss du Maurier has developed on both 
lines, the merits and faults remain. She has reached the happy state 
when it can no longer matter to her what any reviewer says; but 
we may note that My Cousin Rachel has the old virtues, the bold 
sweep of imagination, the energy, plus a narrative skill which is the 
result of long practice ; and the old faults, the facile, out-of-character 
lines that disfigure the often excellent dialogue, the laziness over 
detail, the mixture of careful with perfunctory work. Miss dy 
Maurier deserves her enormous public. Any professional writer will 
salute the skill that sets Rachel moving—and sigh to see so many 
marks of the writer's indifference to her readers. 

Mr. Steinbeck is at pains to justify what he calls a play-novelette, 
a short novel of which the dialogue makes a play, since each act, or 
chapter, keeps to one scene. No justification is needed, provided the 
result succeeds. Burning Bright has a strong theme, the realisation 
that none of us can claim to possess a living soul. A child is not 
yours or mine. It is its own, or all men’s. Life is sacred. The 
most we can do is free it, make a home for it. This lesson, which 
a great many parents have yet to learn (“ I have decided to make my 
boy a lawyer,” &c., &c.) is not made easier or more acceptable by 
the dialogue in which Mr. Steinbeck’s characters indulge. Its 
embodiment is clear enough. The widower Joe Saw, a circus clown 
in Act One, a farmer in Act Two, a seaman in Act Three, has 
married a young wife but has no child. This so distresses him that 
she is moved to show her love by conceiving someone else's. He 
finds out, is distraught, but at least accepts with gladness the fact 
that a child has come. Unfortunately some of the language in 
which these illuminations are recorded is on a different level from 
the rest. Friend Ed, fellow clown in Act One, has some odd things 
to say: 

Three years it is since Cathy died. You were strong in your 
wife-loss.” 

“Do I have the friend-right to ask a question, Joe Saul 

Oddity is not confined to Ed. Mordeen, the young wife, has her 
share: 


“Without that trick you'll go screaming silently in loss.” 
Have I, I wonder, the admirer-right to tell Mr. Steinbeck that 
this trick has set me screaming silently in my reader-loss ? 

Mr. Batchelor knows a great deal about professional boxing, and 
at his best he writes with exhilarating energy. For much of the 
time, however, he is like a certain kind of boxer, advancing and 
throwing multitudes’ of punches in the hope that one or two will 
land. There is some very pleasant dialogue: 

The first boy I ever handled—it was me who suggested 
gave it up and joined the Army. Sure, I could have made thirty 
a week outa him till the doctors got together on his brainpan 
That boy got a fixation he was the Holy Ghost when he wasn’ 
no such thing.” 

There are exciting passages, and punches that land good and hard 
But Mr. Batchelor’s determination to show his knowledge of the 
seamy side of boxing and many other things results in a one-sided 
picture and a rather untidy novel, 

Last, ard best, comes a book for the connoisseur. I had never 
heard of Mr. Auchincloss, and, in default of any biographical details 
on the dust-jacket, I do not know whether The Injustice Collect 
is a first book. It is good enough to be a twenty-first. These 
eight long short-stories are about people who attract or bring upo 
themselves their own misfortunes. They can bring them by casting 
themselves for unsuitable parts, or by taking seriously leads that 
were only half intended. They can attract them by presenting as if 
were a cavity for the appropriate mischance to fill: by offering 
themselves unconsciously as victims to the moves of others. My 
own pick from these alarmingly able stories would be Maud and The 
Unholy Three, but I should have no quarrel with anyone who pre- 
ferred any of the others. Mr. Auchincloss sees, and can write. He 
causes me one provisional misgiving only: I find no trace in him 
of affection for any of his characters. L. A. G. STRONG 





Postage on this issue: Inland and Overseas Ifd.; Canada (Canadian 
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Shorter Notices 


The Universal Singular. By Pierre Em- 
Translated from the French by Erik 


(Grev Walls Press. 13s. 6d.) 


manuel! 

de Maunv. 
A poet and intellectual of a deeply religious 
cast, M. Pierre Emmanuel describes in this 
rapt, gravely meditative, youthfully anxious 
and not always comprehensible essay in 
autobiography the stages through which he 
has passed on the way to his present philo- 
sophy of life and art. It is a curious book, 
candidly self-conscious in temper and at 
times unexpectedly touching, which projects 
many of the dilemmas of thought of his 
serious-minded French generation and a 
familiar search for an “integrated” per- 
sonality within the discipline of Christian 
doctrine. M. Emmanuel’s is an individual 
and all but uncanonical Roman Catholic 
prescription for wholeness in life and art. 
Its more mystical asseverations—which have 
clearly presented the translator with un- 
common difficulty—partake, as might be 
expected. of a private and obscure language. 
As with others who at an early age have 
begun to live at a high intellectual level, his 
memories of childhood are not particularly 
sharp or vivid ; he has the feeling of having 
“ missed ” a real childhood, and yet he inevit- 
ably turns back to the years of childhood 
for a kev to truth, reality, his own poetic 


nature, and so on. Separated from his 
parents and left in the charge of an unthink- 
ing and unimaginative uncle, timid and 


bookish from the start, the boy had the mis- 
fortune to be sent to a religious school in 


Lvons of the dreariest, narrowest and most 


forbidding kind. Small wonder in the cir- 
cumstances that Emmanuel’s mind and 
senses should have been fired by Les Nour- 
ritures Terrestres, or that the true impulse of 
poetry should awaken in him only after the 
heady and insidious intoxication that Gide 
offered was spent. nm. cA Sa 


The Public and Preparatory Schools Year 
Book, and 


1 WW T . 
Ll \\ | < BI ack 16S.) 


Burnet 


1951. Edited bv J. F. 


For 62 years, since 1889, this official book 
of reference of the commen Conference 
and the Association of Preparatory Schools 
has been appearing annually. The editors 


stress the fact that it does not attempt to give 
information about all boys’ public schools 
in the country, but only about those eligible 
lor representation on the Headmasters’ Con- 
ference. It does, however, give details of 
about 200 public schools and 400 prepara- 
tory schools ; and there are notes on various 
relevant organisations such as the Head- 
masters’ Conference itself (founded 1869). 
There is a section on entrance to universities 
and other institutions, and general notes on 


careers very varied body of information 
being handled shortly and to the point— 
though perhaps occasionally the editors are 


a little sweeping, as, for example, when they 
Say unconditionally that entrance into 
journalism is dependent on proficiency in 


shorthand. It is a pity that the book is pub- 


lished too late for all the entrance scholar- 
ship announcements for 1951 to be useful, 
many of the examinations being held in May 
and June. On the whole, however, the 
volume. with almost a thousand pages, con- 
tains remarkable amount of information 
on boys’ education in the shortest possible 
1¢ 
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COMPANY MEETINGS 


TEA CORPORATION 


Tue ordinary general meeting of the Tea 
Corporation, Limited, was held on August 3rd 
in London, Mr. E. G. Estall, the chairman, 
presiding. 

The following is an extract from his circulated 
statement : 

Weather conditions during 1950, as was the 
case in 1949, were generally unfavourable and 
did not encourage a high intake of tea crop. 
A crop of 1,330,000 Ibs. made tea was secured, 
or some 19,290 Ibs, short of the estimate of 
1,350,000 lbs. Of this crop approximately 53 per 
cent. was delivered to the Government and the 
balance sold in Colombo, the net realisations 
for all teas being 33.71d. per lb., as compared 
with 31.Sid. per Ib. in 1949, 50. 

Cost of production increased by no less than 
£14,400 and the net realisations for all produce 
sold increased by £26,540, which aceounts for the 
increase in the profit to £33,862 before providing 
for taxation, as compared with £23,305 last year, 

Your directors feel that a conservative policy 
as regards distribution of profits should be 
continued, bearing in mind that our teas now 
have to be financed for some considerable time. 
However, they do feel that the past year’s results 
merit an increased dividend and recommend a 
payment of 10 per cent., less income tax, so 
doubling last year’s distribution. 

The current year’s tea crop is estimated at 
1,380,000 Ibs. and the rubber crop at 185,000 
Ibs. 

Addressing the meeting, the chairman said 
that the tea crop to June 30th amounted to 
658.391 lbs. produced at an estate cost of 
26.38d. per Ib.; 367,243 Ibs. had been sold to date 
at an average of 32.90d. per Ib. The rubber 
crop in the same period amounted to 58,281 Ibs, 
produced at an estate cost of 20.48d. per Ib. ; 
36.856 lbs. had been sold to date at an average 
of 41d. per lb. 

The report was adopted. 


ASSOCIATED BRITISH PICTURE 
CORPORATION 


IMPROVED RESULTS 











THE twenty-fourth annual general meeting of 
Associated British Picture Corporation Limited 
was held on August 2nd in London, Sir Philip 
Warter (the chairman) presiding. 
The following is an extract from his circulated 
tatement: 
eeiae the 
the studios at 


year the Board decided to close 
Welwyn and concentrate film pro- 


duction at our modern Elstree studios, 
Economies arising from this rationalisation, 
together with our policy of strictly controlling 

roduction expenditure, have contributed to a 
pace some extent to the improved results 
which we are pleased to record for the year 
1950, 51. 

The trading profits of the group show an 


increase of £298,651 from £2,205,624 to 
£2.504,275. 

The’ net profit of the group amounted to 
£663.609, an increase of £119,987, and the net 
profit of the Corporation was £624,393, com- 
pared with £507,795 last year. Your board 
propose that the ordinary dividend should 
remain at 20 per cent. 

During the year out of the group's box-office 
receipts of £18,901,114, £7,009,305 was paid to 
the revenue in the form of entertainments duty 
—representing 37.1 per cent. of the takings. 

It is not generally appreciated that on what 
was the most popular price of seat—namely, 
Is. 10d.—9d. went to the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. Too much is taken in entertain- 
ments duty and not enough is left to the 

industry. 
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The Chancellor of the Exchequer has 


197 
now agreed to a conference between the 
Treasury officials and representatives of the 


industry to ascertain if there is an alternative 
method of tax collection which will give 
exhibitors some elasticity in adjusting prices of 
admission without creating the anomalies which 
at present make this practically impossible. 

The Elstree studios have been fully employed 
throughout the financial year. Nevertheless, 
it has not been found possible to operate pro- 
duction profitably for the financial year under 
review, but the sum that it has been necessary 
to provide for the production deficit is less than 
in recent years. It is reasonable to anticipate 
that the “ Eady Plan ” which, in so far as pro- 
duction was concerned, had no effect during the 
financial year under review, will, taken together 
with the extension proposals in the Budget, 
make a material contribution to our production 
results. 

We believe that it will go a long way to 
foster a stable and successful British Film 
Production Industry. 

The trading for the current year to date can, 
under the circumstances, be considered satis- 
factory. 

The report was adopted. 


BRITISH MATCH CORPORATION 
INCREASED BUSINESS 











THE twenty-fourth annual general meeting of 
the British Match Corporation Limited was 
held on August 8th in London, Mr. Arthur 
Hacking, C.B.E. (the chairman), presiding. 

The following is an extract from his 
circulated statement: 

The average feturn on the corporation’s in- 
vestments for the year, including both subsidiary 


and trade investments, is 9.191 per cent. as 
against 9.092 per cent. last year. 
Home trade: The Matches (Control of 


Prices) (No. 2.) order is still effective. The 
year was a difficult one, but the production of 
matches at home for the year ended March 3lst, 
1951, was in excess of that for the previous 
year ; increased costs, however, have more than 
offset any benefit received through the increased 
production. Since the end of the financial year 
there has been a rapid increase in costs and the 

utlook for the year ending March 3lst, 1952, 
$s, at the moment, uncertain. 

Overseas investments: I am glad to report 
a general improvement in the position of the 
corporation’s overseas investments. The out- 
break of hostilities in Korea has led to a certain 
amount of panic buying in many countries, 
resulting in an increased demand for your cor- 
poration’s products ; improved results are shown 
from your Canadian investment, largely due to 
the depreciation of sterling 

Accounts: This year our gross consoli- 
dated profit of £2.393,132 is reduced to 
£2,042,509, after making provision for directors’ 
remuneration, audit fees, depreciation and bank 
interest. The tax relative to £2,042,509 is no 
less than £1,141,578. 

The consolidated profit and loss account re- 
flects increased business everywhere, though I 
should emphasise that the increased group 
profits are a reflection of improved results of 
the corporation’s interests outside the home 
match trade. 

The report was adopted. 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 


By CUSTOS 


Investors in these days are tough folk. 
Well schooled in fortitude and always, it 
seems, prepared to give hope the benefit of 
many doubts, they have refused to allow 
even the body-blow of the Government's 
dividend cortrol proposals to shatter their 
resistance. Once the first heavy impact had 
been taken—and the first sharp marking 
down of quotations had been completed— 
the only sellers were the “ bull” speculators 
who simply had to cut down commitments 
and the “ bear” speculators whose joy it is 
to take a profit off the “ bulls ” on their way 
out. Many Stock Exchange dealers doubtless 
welcomed the opportunity to buy a little 
stock at low prices but the volume of stock 
on offer was never very substantial. For one 
reason or another the average investor came 
to the conclusion that, bad as the blow was, 
e would not sell good equity shares. In 
onsequence, markets have performed the 
gurprising feat of regaining about one-half 
of the ground lost immediately following 
Mr. Gaitskell’s bombshell. 


Too Bad to be True 


This decision to see things through—the 
policy I urged on investors last week— 
derives mainly from the undisputed feeling 
that a three-years’ dividend freeze, at least 
in the severe form outlined so far—is just 
too bad to be true. Even if there is no early 
election and Socialist defeat, the scheme is 
so arbitrary and so full of injustices that it 
is bound to be substantially amended. For 
most investors, however, the basis of hope 
is mainly that there will be an early change 
of Government, leading to a square deal for 
equity shareholders. Then there is the back- 
ground factor essential to any favourable 
view of the outlook for ordinary shares— 
the continuance of inflation in such a form 
as to ensure the maintenance of profits at a 
high level. Nothing in Mr Gaitskell’s latest 
effort to counter inflation has assured the 
vast majority of investors that inflation is 
yet under effective control. On the contrary, 
most people feel that as rearmament gets 
under way inflationary pressures may well 
gather strength. This view is certainly 
supported by the remarkable buoyancy of 
industrial activity in the United States 
flanked by an equally remarkable rise in 
common stocks on Wall Street. While I 
doubt whether key commodities, such as 
rubber, tin and wool, will regain the peaks 
reached early this year, I see no likelihood 
of a further severe fall just yet even if there 
is a satisfactory peace settlement in Korea. 


No Stimulus for Gilt-edged 


It is doubtless this sort of view which 
explains not only why Mr. Gaitskell’s blow 
at equity shares has been less devastating 
than was at first feared but why it has failed 
to provide any real stimulus for the gilt- 
edged market. Gilt-edged prices, it is true, 
are showing signs of firmness and may be 
due for a mild rally, but investors, institu- 
tional as well as private, have shown no 
eagerness to switch out of ordinary shares 
into Government securities. As I see it, they 
are not likely to do so until they are con- 





vinced that inflation is really under control. 
At the moment gilt-edged stocks are being 
adversely affected by the dividend freeze 
through its reaction on investment confi- 
dence. The City feels, with good reason, that 
a Government capable of inflicting such a 
spiteful blow at risk capital with such 
damaging effects on the raising of new 
capital for industry, has forfeited its claim 
on good credit rating. 


Shipping Share Deal 


How will the dividend freeze be applied 
to recovering companies which have just 
turned the corner? According to the 
Government's White Paper companies in this 
category will be allowed to pay only 5 per 
cent. One wonders, therefore, whether the 
deal just announced, through which the 
Dene Shipping Company has bought 380,866 
of the 10s. Ordinary shares of Silver Line 
from the Treasury, was concluded before 
Mr. Gaitskell announced the freeze in the 
House of Commons. If it was, then it seems 
to me that the buyer may have a legitimate 
grievance, in that the Treasury negotiators 
seem to have been playing with loaded dice. 
Silver Line Ordinaries are a case, par excel- 
lence, of a share which is unjustly treated 
and severely hit by the Government's divi- 
dend control proposals as they now stand. 
For the past four years this company has 
paid no Ordinary dividend, but under the 
energetic direction of Mr. Henry Barra- 
clough, its chairman and managing director, 
it has taken long strides towards financial 
strength and prosperity. It has now reached 
the stage at which the Ordinary shareholders 
could well expect to receive quite a sub- 
stantial dividend after the lean years, and it 
is on this confident expectation that the 
shares have recently fluctuated in the market 
between 15s. and 20s. I do not know the 
terms on which Mr. Henry Barraclough, whe 
is chairman not only of Silver Line but of 
Dene Shipping, has bought this block of 
shares for the Dene Company from the 
Treasury but it is obvious that the shares can 
only be worth their present price on the 
assumption that if the freeze proposals are 
brought in this company will get some 
special treatment. Having sold the shares, 
the Treasury is clearly under a strong moral, 
if not legal, obligation to make some special 
dispensation to the buyer. Meantime, it is 
a remarkable indication of investérs’ faith in 
the financial acumen of the Silver Line chair- 
man that the announcement of the deal has 
been followed by an improvement in the 
shares of both companies. Dene Shipping 
10s. Ordinaries have moved up from 24s. to 
26s. and Silver Line 10s. shares are quoted 
around 16s. 6d., against 15s. 3d. I have not 
changed my opinion that both these shares 
are excellent holdings which should see 
higher levels. 


Another Property Deal? 


Having recommended in the past both the 
4} per cent. Convertible £1 Preference shares 
and the £1 Ordinary shares of Associated 
London Properties, | note with satisfaction 
that market quotations have now reached a 
shilling or two over par, following the 
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announcement of “enquiries” which 
may result in a large-scale deal. The 
Associated London Properties directors 
unlike the boards of other companies which 
I could name, have adopted what, in my 
view, is the right course in intimating that 
preliminary moves have taken place, which 
may lead to an offer for the whole of the 
company’s share capital. They do not 
specifically advise shareholders not to sell 
but content themselves by reminding share- 
holders that they should have the Possibilities 
of a purchase deal in mind before disposing 
of their shares. The plain inference is that, 
if a deal materialises, shareholders should 
come out reasonably well. At this stage the 
identity of the individual or group behind 
the “ enquiries ” is not disclosed, but in the 
market it is regarded as a strong probability 
that a deal is contemplated by the go-ahead 
Land Securities group, in which Mr. Harold 
Samuel is the moving spirit. This group has 
made rapid progress in recent years by out- 
right purchases of other important property 
undertakings. What should Associated 
London shareholders do ? Since the board’s 
announcement was made, all four classes of 
shares have moved up appreciably on the 
Stock Exchange, the sharpest rises being in 
the 4} per cent. Convertible Preferences and 
the Ordinary shares. Taking a line through 
the book values of the properties in the 
balance-sheet I should expect that, if an 
offer is made, the holders of these two 
classes of shares will get something more 
than the current market quotation. The 
risk, Of course, is that there may, after all, 
be no deal, in which case the price would 
be bound to slip back, though probably not 
to the old level of under par. The Associated 
London undertaking, with its properties well 
spread over office buildings and shops, 
factory buildings and flats, which include 
Marsham Court and Westminster Gardens, 
is clearly a tempting prize to any buyer. It 
should be well worth while for shareholders 
to await events. 


Safe from the Freeze 


Now that equity shares have at least 
temporarily been robbed of much of their 
glamour, investors will naturally turn towards 
fixed-interest stocks, safe from the dividend 
freeze, offering good yields and the prospect 
of some improvement in capital value 
Among these I would certainly include the 
7 per cent. “A” £1 Preference shares of 
Whiteaway, Laidlaw, the export merchants. 
These shares, whose merits were outlined 
here on July 6, can still be bought around 
18s. 6d. to give the generous return of 
roughly 7} per cent. Only a glance at the 
company’s latest balance-sheet is needed to 
show that the Preference capital is covered 
as to assets by a very large margin. At 
February 28th net liquid assets alone 
amounted to £1,146,111 and _ included 
£640,000 in cash. of which over one-half was 
free from exchange restrictions. On net 
liquid assets the whole of the company’s 
Preference capital was covered nearly 
twice. Apart from liquid resources, the 
company has fixed assets carried in the 
books at another £440,000. On the side of 
earnings the cover shown in the latest figures 
is about 34 times, after calculating profits 
on a conservative basis. These Preference 
shares should improve to a shilling or two 


over par. 
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THE “SPECTATOR ” CROSSWORD No. 638 


[A Book Token for one guinea will be awarded to the sender of the first correct 
solution opened after noon on Tuesday week, August 21st, addressed Crossword, 


09 Gower Street, London, W.C.1. Envelopes must be received not later than first post 


thet dey snc must beer the NUMBER of the puzzle and a 2}d. stamp. Solutions 
oust be om the form below, and none can be accepted from the U.S.A. The 
swiunen and the name of the winner will be published in the following issue.) 

















ACROSS 6. Lele or the unnamed puts to 
. sea. (5. 
1 wr which sat on the Cardinal's 7. String’s in tea-tin (anag.) 15.) 
. i ot aE ae ee &. So a girl changes her make-up. (7.) 
§ One che tries tc “veld three in 33 A sapling not a felled tree. (6, 3.) 
ee fe) 14. For those who can’t stand washing ? 
: avou or rwe / ; (9.) 
i Whack m a south-westerly direction. 1S. It’s implied to us by him. (7.) 
i ies gem bs cee 66 te seth 17. Character in which the broadcaster 
ast four months. (5, 4.) excels the hen.  (7.) 
bh Sieeeninns aie mune ‘te A 19. Meredith’s heroine should have been 
12 a J 1? — oked, it seems, familiar with the puzzles. (5.) 
een gy-o gay 20. “As it isn’t, it ain't. That's ——” 


4 > , it (s.) > 
He went to pot (Carroll). (5.) 





S. Demanded of U.S. by a Prime 
Minister : 5 . SOLUTION TO 
€. A man of parts, no, doubt » 4 . SoU! "| 
t. A Frenchman of course in school. CROSSWORD No. 636 
& 
21. It’s alimentary, my dear Watson. (5.) 
Legislation insisting on a_ serious 
mien » 3 do 7 
Returned radic Something of a 


OMappointment 
24. He takes a car tour and gets wrecked, 








DOWN 

] k nuc American character 
oul t have made a prison 7 

2. Does he help cadets to get gazetted ? 
(10, § 

3. Fatal fevers (4, § 

4. Iwo pronouns combined for Melville. 
‘s 

S. The heat of probably 


revolution is 
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SOLUTION ON AUGUST 24 














Theewinner of Crossword No. 636 is Miss F. E. Guest, Cliff Cottage, 
Stoke Gabriel, S. Devon. ; 
] ere eer x 
creat Britain's | TELKAMPS 
| 
| Greatest Hydro, it ILLUSTRATED 
| 1853 _| AUTUMN BULB CATALOGUE 
270 Bedrooms, large Winter } with foreword by 
| Garden, permanent Orchestra : 
Dancing, Tennis, Golf, Bowls, Miss 
| Croquet. P —_ 7 
‘SMEDLE , YVONNE ARNAUD 
, Ss The new edition is limited, and early 
M A T L oO Cc K apt ation is advised. A postcard 
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Classified advertisements must be prepaid, 
3/- per line. Line averages 32 letters. 
Minimum 2 lines. Box No. 1/- extra. 


PERSONAL 


MERICAN BOOK ASSOCIATION.-—26- 
- page American Book Guide monthly; 
new releases, non-fiction, ttc. Mem 
ship 2/6 yearly.—BisiioTtuHseque Lrp., 
Hastings, Sx. 

RTIST would paint small portrait 
4 (value 100 gns.) in return month's 


hospitality country house. Quiet, — 

agricultura] village preferred.—Box 25 

} OOKS PURCHASED. 
Collections of books on 


-—Small or large 
most sub 


wanted. Town or country visited. Helpful 
advice without expense or obligation.— 
Frank Savers, 14, IVth Street, 


Willlam 
W.C.2. Temple Bar 9243. 
YANCER Sufferer (51765), poor man (71), 
lost £5 p.w. pension when compelled 
to give up work. Tries to look atter wife 
who is seriously ‘ll. Please help us to 
care for him (also hundieds of other sad 
cases). Jewellery accepted and sold.— 
NATIONAL Society ror Cancer Revier, 
Appeal G7, 47, Victoria Street, 8.W.1. 
IGSAW PUZZLES loaned anywhere in 
U.K. by post. Monthly or period terms. 
DovuGias JIGSAW Lisrary (S.), Wilmslow, 
Manchester 


DJERSONAL PROBLEMS of Social Con- 
tact. Send 6d. for Pamphlet.—Socra. 
Contacts Lrtp 14, Dover Street, Picca- 
dilly, London, W.1. Regent 6623. 
PSYCHOLOGIST.—Phyllis Perlow, 89, 
Somerton Rd., N.W.2. GLA. 1272 


'PYHE HALL of the Institute of Journalists 


is available for meetings. Seats up 
te 100 Moderate rentals.—Apply. yy 
Secretary, 2-4, Tudor Street, E.C 
\ JEAK NERVES.—I offer an no 

successful, though simple, drugless 
home treatment for weak nerves, worry, 
depression, sleeplessness, fears, shyness or 
any other similar Nerve-Weakness Par- 
ticulars free in plain, sealed envelope.— 
Mr. Rivers (Dept High Hol- 


ST2), 116, 
born, London, W.C.1. 
Bookkeeper, Recep- 


I ECOME A Hotel 
Manageress, Dieti- 


tionist, Manager or 
cian-Caterer, Medical Secretary Expert 
Postal Courses : brochure (3).-—-Secr., 
SOUTHERN TRAINING COLLEGE, Withdean, 
Brighton, 6. 


LAZING away into the brown seldom 

brings down bird, and hit-or-miss 
advertising similarly wastes ammunition. 
Successful advertising concentrates its fire 
on a well-chosen target. Consult Samson 
Ciark & Co., Lrp., 57/61, Mortimer Street, 
London, W.1. MUSeum 5050. 
I ANDBAG REPAIRS, alterations, re- 

linings, frames, &c. ‘ost or call for 
estimate. REMAKE HANDBAGS Co., 183A, 


Brompton Road (Corner Beauchamp Place), 
three turnings from Harrods. 
I EAL’S remake and re-cover divans, box 
springs and mattresses; also Fn ps 
spring interior e8 .— 
* Remaking Bet ing.”” 
196, Tottenham Court 


mattresses into 
Write for folder 
Heat anp Son Lip., 
Road, W. 
Hy{OTet " pook- keeping, reception, man- 
agement We train you by post in 
interesting calling. 
LonpON Scnoo. or 
High Holborn, 


a few weeks for this 
Low fee Details free 
Commerce (T.S.2), 116, 
London, W.C.1. 

TO STOP 
method. 
G. 8. 


World- 
booklet 
Holborn, 


SMOKING. 
Explanatory 
STANLEY, 24, 


ow 
famous 


on all garments 


NVISIBLE MENDING 
Mending—3-day 


7-day Service, Hosiery 
Service Post or call.—BeLt INVISIBLE 
MeNpeRS, Lip, 22, New Bond Street, W.1. 
@QELLING JEWELLERY OR SILVER?—As 
‘ the leading Hatton Garden Jewellers 
we pay the following Record Prices: — 
js £75 tor Cultured Pearl Necklaces; 

-£35 Gold Pocket Watches and Chains; 


£ 15-8250 Diamond Watches and Chains; 
Rings; £3-£25 Solid Silver Sports Cups 
and Trophies; £10-£100 Gold Cigarette 
Case £10-£75 Solid Silver Tea Sets and 
Tray £5-£1,000 for One, Two, Three or 
Five Stone Diamond Rings, and up 


to £5,000 for Diamond and Precious Stone 


Rings, Brooches racelets and Earrings. 
Valuation by Qualified Expert (Fellow 
Gemmological Association). If you cannot 


call personally, send your parcel by Regis- 
tered Post. It will be quite safe, and you 
will receive an immediate Cash Offer, with 
no obligation to sell, . Haves anp Sons, 
Lip., 106, Hatton Garden, London, E.C.1. 
HOLborn 9177 
SHOPPING BY POST 
BAtzire PADDLING POOLS. 0it, 
dia., 2ft. Gin. deep, green rotproof 

canvas portable Original cost t 60, 
bargain £14.—-Civit. Service Srores, 425; 
Strand, W.C.2. Tem. 1212. 

‘YREAT Summer Reductions. Men's New 
M Grey Flannel Trousers: 1 ey 
Stripe (a) 30-40in. W.29-33in. to, 28/6 
pair b) 42in. W. 29-33in. I1.L. 31 pair 
2 All Wool West il En and. ° Bain 
Grey 30-38 W... 29-331 LE 9/6 pair. 

Worsted (a) 30-40in. Ww. 29-33in 1.L., 
47,6 pair. (b) 42in. W., 29-33in. 1.L., 52/6 
pair Carr. free Satisfaction or money 
back.—H. Conway Lip. (Dept. 214 
Stoke Newington Road, London, N.16 
‘ASSO OLIVE OIL for tasty cooking or 
\ salads Ask your grocer. Cookery Book 
free from Guy Leonagp, 6a, Maddox St., W.1. 
7 OGHOURT.—Make it yourself from 

milk, fresh daily, with inexpensive elec 
Thermo-Server Particulars Tom LicutT 
Surrry Ce 14a, Eustace Street, Dublin 
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GREaT SUMMER REDUCTIONS.—-New 


Trish Linen Ler -. a ae aoe, 
6 yds. x 2% in. eac yds. 
32 in, each 25s. o on W hite Heavy 
Linen Lengths. Ideal *., Furnishings, 
vers, &c., 78 in, x appr 


Loose 
2 lengths for 22s. 6d. New 7 white 
fine Cambric Lengths, 3 yds. x 
each, 25s. 6d. Carr. free. Satisfaction or 
money back.—-H. Conwar, Lrp. (Dept. 454), 
1, Stoke Newington R 16. 
REAT SUMMER REDUCTIONS. - Para- 
chutes. 1. Pure White Heavy English 
Primrose Nylon; each panel 36 in. 
_ 2 panels 15s., 4 panels 27s. 


. 8 panels 
fiee. Satisfaction or 
money back. 4 Conwat, Lip. (Dept. 281), 
1, Stoke Newington Road, London, N.i6. 


EXHIBITIONS AND LECTURES 


I ATTERSEA PARK L.C.C. international 
a2 Open Air Sculpture Exhibition. 10 till 
Cusk daily. May to September. Admission 


1s., children 6d. 
I YLAN THOMAS reading and comment- 
ing on = a ae: August 
lith at THY SAYERS on 
Mediaeval Saystery Plays, “Thursday, August 
16th at 6.15 p.m. Lecture Hall, Vicrorsa 
AND ALBERT Museum in connection with 
Festival Exhibition of Books. 
()XHIBITION oF BritisH Siiverworn, 
4 including ceremonial plate, by 
temporary craftsmen. GoLpsmiTHs’ 
gyater ne, Cheapside. July 2 to August 
3, 10. ~ to 6.30 daily, except Sundays. 
1. 


NESTIVAL EXHIBITION of Contempor- 
ary Furniture and Furnishings in 
rooms showing schemes for town and 
country living. Also flower paintings by 
Honor Sterndale-Bennett.—HEaL anp SON, 
196, Tottenham Court Road, W,1. 
oh GALLERY, 30, Bruton Street, 
W.1. 19th and 20th Century French 
Paintings. Daily 10-5.30. Sats. 10-1. 
YONS LITHOGRAPHS.—Exhibition of 
the Second Series with origina] designs. 


Arts Counci. Gatieny, 4, St. James's 
Square, S.W.1. Open until September 1. 
Mon., Wed., Fri., Sat., 10-6., Tues., Thur., 
10-8. Admission Free. 

N ARLBOROUGH, __ 17/18, Old Bond 
4 Street, W.1-——.Mavnice 0 


Gratis, 2 
Paintings.—Daily 10-5, Sats. 10-12. 
FFYOULOUSE - LAUTREC. Prints and 

Posters from the Charel] Collection. Arts 
Council ~ Exhibition. EW BURLINGTON 
Gaiters, Old Burlington Street. Open 
till Septemmber 4, Mon., Wed., Fri., Sat., 
10-6. Tues., Thur., 10-8. Admission 1/-. 


CONCERTS 
ENRY WOOD 
PROMENADE CONCERTS, 
ROYAL ALBERT HALL. 


(Sundays excepted), at 7.30, 


Night! 
Saturday, September 22nd. 


until 


NDON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
Conductors: 
SIR MALCOLM SARGENT, 
BASIL CAMERON 


Tickets: 3s. 6d. to 7s. 6d. (Res.) at Hall 
and Agents. 3s. (Unres.) at Hall only. 
2.000 Promenade, 2s., available nightly 


at doors only. 


APPOINTMENTS VACANT 


I B.C. invites applications for Bulgarian, 
e Greek Hungarian, Portuguese, 


Rumanian, Spanish and Turkish language 
Monitors at Reading. Duties consist of 
reporting on radio transmissions in these 
languages of which complete idiomatic 
grasp is essential. Qualifications: good 
knowledge of current political events, 
particularly in relation to the relevant 
countries; ability to type. Vacancies do 


not exist in all these groups, but successful 
candidates will be placed on the reserve 
list. Salary £565 (possibly higher if 
qualifications exceptional) with 5 annual 
increments to maximum £725 p.a.—Appli- 
cations to APPOINTMENTS Officer, Broad- 
casting House London. W.1, marked 
** Reserve Monitors Spt.” . within a week, 
For acknowledgment please enclose ‘stamped 
addressed envelope. 
SUSSEX.—The Downs School 
' Wanted = early September, College- 
trained Lapy Coox, preferably holding 
1.M.A. Certificate, to share cooking with 
another 1.M.A. Certificated Cook. House- 
hold 150.—Apply immediately to Herap- 
MISTRESS, stating ege, qualifications and 
experience together with copies of 
testimonials. 
Caste OF NEW ZEALAND 

/ Position of Vick-CHANCELLOR The 
Senate of the University of New Zealand, 
which is a federal University. consisting of 
six Colleges, - ar - re for the 
appointment of time Vickt-Cuan- 
CELLoR. The malar? wil the same as 
that of an Academic Head of a constituent 
College, which at present stands at £2,000 
per annum, but is under review. An 
entertainment allowance of £200 per 
annum will also be paid. Further particu- 
lars and information as to the method of 
application may obtained from the 
Secretary, ASSOCIATION OF UNIVERSITIES CF 
THE British CoMMONWE/LTH 5, Gordon 
Square, London, W.C j The closing date 
for the receipt of applications is October 
15th, 195 

YNIVERSITY COLLEGE. Exerer.— Appli-. 

cations are invited for the post of 

Research Demonstrator in Mathematics. 
The Demonstrator will be required to 
engage in research and to carry out light 
teaching duties, mostly of a tutorial nature. 

Particulars from the RecisTaar 


Seaford.— 





TNITED NATIONS ASSOCIATION 
Exec utive Cammittee 








EDUCAT ION _ 























€ ommenc e ‘Sept e mber 





/ BELIEVE YOU LOVE 
YOUR MURRAYS 
MORE THAN ME! 











THE SPECTATOR, 


INEHURST, Goudhurst. on the Weald 
a Kent.A Boarding Schooi for 
Girls 5-11, and small Boys Farm pro- 





duce “There are a few vacancies for next 
term Apply Principat 
P2%s TAL TUITION for Gen. Cert. of 
r Lond,., Oxi Camb., Northn.) 
Ecc 


London University B.A., BSc., B.S¢ 

B B.D Degrees Diplomas Law 
Exa ams & Low fees in weg ts 
Pr us from C. D. Parxer M./ 


Dep “B92 Wols Hall, Oxford ‘ast 1894.) 
paris ACADEMY.—-Turtion in Fashion, 
Sketching. Drafting Draping, Dress- 


making, Mill r at the Academy or by 
post Pull yart la appl PRINCIPAI 
| Me J Trois FONTAINES 28 Brook 
treet. London, W 
ANOFORTE LESSONS. incl, tuition 
for adult be € Trevor FisHer 
L.R.A.M West-end Studio or at 12 
M Road z 0781 





[TNIVERSITY “TUTORIAL COLLEGE 
GT RUSSELL ST LONDON 








A Classe Private I are 

en fo yenea tificate of Ec ju mn 

ate Ss e First al 

‘ Pr nary in Econ ymics 
Prospectus free o1 equest to PRINCIPAL 

LITERARY 

VV SENEVER th writing, think 

L J THe hb ccaeae ScHooL or 

Jou! RNALISM founded 30 years ago by 

) l nder the patronage of leading 

proprietors—has raised the stan- 

rrespondence coaching to a level 

tl adr of editors and 

sa , The gives personal 





instruction ir Journalism Story 
z. Poetr Literature and History 
today for a free copy of ** Writing 
the Press,"’ Prospectus De paren 
LONDON ScHooLt or JourNnatism, 57, Gordon 


Square, London, W.C.1 MUSeum 4574 
A*¥ Typewriting undertaken with intel- 
ent interest A. C. Epye, 4, Box- 
grove House, Merrow, Guildford Tel. 3895 
MERICAN MAGAZINES.—-Nat Geog 
“ Mag Pop. Mechs Fortune, &c by 
postal subscription Send tor details 
Tuomas ano Co. (SP), 111, Buchanan Street, 
Blackpool 
TALIAN MAGAZINES: La Biennale di 
Venezia (4 issues £2 10s. or 13s d 
each), La Scata (12 issues £6 5s. or 12s 
> 


each) Domus (1 ssues £5 15s. or 
10s 6d each) Emporium (12 issues 
s. or 5s each) URBANISTICA { 


£2 2s. or 12s. 6d. each), Spazio (10 
ssues £5 5s. or 10s. 6d. each), ARCHITETTI 
6 s £3 8s. or 12s. each).—ALec 
TIRANTI Ltp Fine Art Books 72, 

w.l 


| Charlotte Street London, 





EN who smoke Murray's Mellow 
Mixture wouldn't give it up for 
It's a grand tobacco of 


men prefer. It's cool and fragrant, witha 
Burns slowly and 
evenly, and therefore lasts longer. 
is important these days! 


MURRAY'S 
MELLOW MIXTURE 


MURRAY, SONS AND CO 
NORTHERN IRELAND where good tobaccos 
have been skilfully blended for over 130 years 


LAYTONS WINE MERCHANTS, 





EAN Mc DOU GALI for typing 24-hour 
duplicating t slations.—31. Kensington 
Street, I anon W.8. Western 5809 

\ JRITE FOR PROFIT.—Send for free 
Book let THE REGENT INSTITUTE 

Dept. 85G Palace Gate. London, W.8 


HOLIDAYS AND TOURS 


A REALLY Swiss holidas 
4 enery, e Pr 


RACKETT 
'‘PAIN.—Late Summer or Autu 
s jays on the Costa Brava or 
I< , i 










Suffoik el 


GuNNY SPAIN TO ESCAPE THE RAIN! 
WHERE THE £ IS WORTH DOUBLE 
OLIVERS TRAVELS, 
A SPECIALISTS, GENERAL AGE 
Tt NS - MED ane AN LINE 
AU THORIZED 3ENTS SPANISH RAIL- 
: “PRANCE AND IBERIA 
AIR LINES re you the following advan- 
tages if you book through them 
a) Expert advice on where to go 
ib) Big reductions on normal] rates 
» Services of Representatives in all 








part 
4) Own literature giving details of 
| edibly low-priced holidays, at beautiful 
resorts, personally explored by Mr. Oliver, 
eg A MONTH AT SAN ANTONIO OR 
SANTA EULALIA including fares, sea 
passages, first-rate hotels 
FOR ONLY 39 CNS. 
Wonderful bathing, fishing, boating, enter- 
tainments and wines at only twopence per 
giass | Gorgeous scenery 

FLYING HOLIDAYS TO MALAGA, 
SEVILLE GRANADA TANGIERS in- 
sluding hotels at little more total cost than 
the air fare alone 
ic AR ISLANDS. SEA VOYAGES TO 
LAS ALMAS, SANTA CRUZ, visiting the 
ORIES OF SPAIN en route; MADRID 
SEVILLE MALAGA BARCELONA 
GRANADA CADIZ AT LOW COST 





| OLIVERS TRAVELS (ADELPHI) LTD.., 


2a, Duke St. (Manchester Sq.) W.1 
ARE ALSO PARTY CATERERS 














ADELPHI BUILDING. LONDON, W.C.2 
TRAfalgar 5709 and 5114 


HOLIDAY ACCOMMODATION 
pe DimsvRE Comf boar d resid. (pr 
4 vate villa) sup om 12 6d. bed and 
bk 5 ens. per week, full "board 1000B 
at the New York, N.Y., Post Office, De 
Published by Tue Srecraror Lop. 








@s = =©—6 Recommended 
Ashley C ourtenay 





SOMETIMES near, C.1. 





. Write Mrs J E. Sears, ‘ 











MA 
SUNDRIDGE PARK 








,o 








RICHMOND HILL, =, 





ROYAL CLARENCE HOTEL 





guitorono, Survey. 

4 TEL attractively furnished room 
Service with a Smile 
TUNBRIDCE WELLS. 


|; Acres of Park Land. 











WEYBRIDGE, SURREY. 
OATLANDS PARK HOTEL. 








equipped h aan facin g 



































[ora LINKS outhy. 


iperlative food. Terms 


yards of W:nter Gardens, 


Sennen Cove Horet 


unsurpassed sea views; ‘MALL metern meted 


WHITE ieee HOTEL, 


the madding crowd, NNY SUSSEX —In beautiful. 


stmoaghere, plenty. of good food a 


Central heating priv ate path. 
farmhouse produce 




















CLEMENTS ‘Passes, 








